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NEW YORK, TUESDAY, JULY 4, 1871. 


Corres 10 Cents. 


Fair of the American Institute. 
Tue managers of the 40th National Exhibition of 
the American Institute have already issued blank 
forms of application for space, power, etc., at the 


Exhibition to be held next fall. On the back of the 


blanks are printed the conditions upon which the 
application is effected. The blanks may be obtained 


by application to 8. D. Trntman, Esq., Correspond- | 


ing Secretary, American Institute, New York. 

We have also received a pamphlet containing a 
list of the officers and various committees of the In- 
stitute, and a prospectus and regulations for the 
next Fair, which will be held at the Third Avenue 
Rink. The building will be open for the reception 
of heavy machinery on the 15th of August, for the 


‘general reception of goods on August 28th, and for 


public inspection on Sept. 7th. ‘The exhibition 


‘floors of last year are to be largely increased, and the 


Institute has decided to award no medal except its 
great medal of honor, which can only be awarded to 
the discoverer or inventor of a machine, product, or 
process, 80 important in its use or application as to 
supplant any article previously nsed for the same 
purpose, or, at least, to work a favorable revolution 
in some branch of the useful arts. Instead of the 
medals and diplomas hitherto granted, each exhibitor 
will be entitled toa handsome official copy of the 
Judges’ report, made upon the particular merits of 
the exhibited article, without comparative reference 
to other articles on exhibition. This we believe to 
bé a much better system than the general presenta- 
tion of medals for all sorts of manufactures, some of 
which possessed but little of either novelty or prac- 
tical value. The acquisition by fair means of the 
medal proposed will bo an honor. Formerly it was 
simply a disgrace for an exhibitor not to obtain, at 
least, a diploma and an “‘ honorable mention.” 


The Enforcement of the Mine Ventilation Act in 
Pennsylvania. 

Tue following questions, printed on slips, were 
handed by Mine-Inspector T. M. Wit11ams on his 
first tour of inspection to all the persons in charge 
of mines in his district, and their written answers 
were preserved by the Inspector. 

1. Have you maps as required ? 

2. Have you two or more openings at all times 
available for ingress and egress of the men ? 

3. Have you sufficient cover over carriage? (if shaft) 

4. Have you a spreader chain on cross-head ? 

5. Have you safety catches, and have you proved 
them to be good? 

6. Have you an adequate brake on hoisting machine 
whereby persons are hoisted out of the mine? 


7. Have you any boy or boys under 12 years of age 
working inside? 


F 8. Have you commenced driviug for a second open- 


ing as required by law ? 
9. Have you a house for men to change in as required 
by law? 


10. Have you the necessary amount of ventilation 
required ? 

11. Is it circulated as required in splits, “oe travel 
the face of each work place ? 


12. Have you any standing gas? 

13. Have you furnaces at work where there is a 
breaker over shaft? 

14. Have you the air-ways as large as required by 
law? 

15. Have you metal tube? 

16. Have you a practical and competent man as min- 
ing boss, to put into operation the new mining 
law in all its requirements? 

17. Have you any person looking after the air courses 
and fire damp as fire boss? 

18. Has the amount of air at face of each gangway 
been measured at least once a week as required by 
law and report monthly? 

19. Is there any danger from old standing stock of 
gas or water ; if so, do you bore ahead as required? 

20. Have you any but experienced, competent, sober 
engineers, whereby men are under their care ? 

21. Do you allow men to ride upon any loaded car or 
cage, or more than ten men at one time on any 
wagon ? 

22. Do you understand your duty in case of any 
serious accident or death of one of your men? 

23. Have you complied in having your boilers ex- 
amined every six months, and oftener if needed, 
by competent men, and made report thereof ? 

24. Have youall the machinery in and about your 
breaker fenced off, so that boya may be kept from 
unnecessary danger ? 

25. Have you gates to fence off all working as well 
as all old shafts and slopes, soas to prevent man or 
beast from falling in? 

26. Do you fully understand the meaning of the 
Mining Act of 1870, the mazy penalties it imposes 
for neglect and failure to comply ; and further, 
the right of action by the legal heirs of any person 
that may lose their lives thereby, as provided in 
Sect. 24? 


Dear Sim—I hereby notify you to comply with all 
the requirements of the mining law, passed and ap- 
proved the third day of March, A, D. 1870, and 
especially in everything that is herein marked de- 
ficient, or consider yourself open and subject to the 
operations of the law itself, as provided for in many 
sections, but particularly in sections five and twenty- 
four. T. M. Wriu1aMs, 

Inspector of Coal Mines. 


The Viaduct Railroad. 

Tue last meeting of the directors of the Viaduct 
Railway Company, as previously announced, was a 
secret one, but it has since been ascertained that the 
proceedings were as follows : A majority of the mem- 
bers were present. The President, Judge Himon, 
stated that several corps of surveyors were actively 
engaged in making the necessary surveys of the pro- 
posed route, though nothing had been sufficiently 
matured to be presented to the Board for action, and 
that he had been under the impression that the Com- 
mittee from the Chamber of Commerce, appointed at 
their meeting last week, would have been present on 
the occasion to lay their views before the Board re- 
specting the extension of the road to the Battery, or 
some other point at the lower end of the Island, but 

e had not beard from the Committee in any way. 


Mayor Haut. said that, under the circumstances, 
there being no apparent necessity for the meeting of 
the Board until the Executive Committee was pre- 


‘pared to report upon the subject of route, etc., he 


should move that the Board adjourn, subject to the 
ca!l of the President, which was agreed to. The sur- 

vey spoken of by Judge Hixon will be very accurate 
aud minute. One hundred and fifty engineers are’ 
engaged upon it. On the completion of their labors 
they will make a report to a committee consisting of 
Gov. Horrman, Mayor Hau, and the Commissioner 
of Pubjjc Works. Considerable misunderstanding 
seems to prevail outside the city as to the precise na- 
ture of the Viaduct Road. It will run, on an average, 

about 25 feet above the surface of the ground, on 
brick arches, between transverse iron ribs, supported 
by heavy iron lateral columns of elegant design, 

themselves supported on inverted arches of solid 

masonry built into the ground. The space under 

the arches will be converted into stores and markets, 

having entrances on both sides of the line. 

The viaduct constituting the ‘‘ approach” to the 
East River Bridge, from the depot at Chatham street 
to the anchor wall, will be 1,336 feet long, and, on 
account of its great width (85 feet), ite construction 
will involve even moré serious problems than that cf 
the Viaduct Railway. The Bridge viaduct will clear 
the housetops for part of the distance; but in this 
portion, as well as in the part beyond, it will be very 
liable to injury from the burning of buildings below. 
So grave is this difficulty that it is anticipated that it 
will be necessary to purchase the ground required 
for a wide avenue, in the line of the Bridge, from 
Chatham street to the river. Upon this a row of 
fire-proof warehouses must, it is thought, be built, 
in such a manner as to make their frame-work, in 
part, of the viaduct supports. The expense invalved 
in this project will, however, be enormous, and in 
view of it the remark recently made in the Chamber 
of Commerce, that ‘‘ Brooklyn, unaided, cannot 
build the Bridge,” becomes quite intelligible. The 
Bridge Company appears to have hesitated thusdar 
to grapple with this great question, leaving it for 
solution in the future. Prominent business men of 
New York and Brooklyn express the belief that from 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 will be required for the 
building of the Bridge and its ‘‘ approaches,” or via- 
ducts, together with the purchase of the avenues 
which will be required, the cost involved in destroy- 
ing the buildings now standing, and the construction 
of new and more massive ones. The Brooklyn man- 
agers appear to see no way out.of the dilemma but 
by urging the early consolidation of that city with 
New York, and some confidently assert that this 


consolidation will long precede the buildingsof the 
Bridge. 


Geological Survey of Colorado. 

Tue press of Colorado is clamorous for a geological 
survey of that Territory, at the expense and under 
the authority of the general Government. They ssy 
that, the examination made a short time since was 
curs yy and inadequate for the present demands of 
the mining population. They think that the exten- 
sive circulation of a favorable report would have 


great influence in attracting capital to develop their 
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mines, ‘They claim the existence of extensive depo- 
sits of coal and copper ore, and add that the exist- 
ence of other base metal ores has been hinted at by 
prospectors and others who have visited the extreme 
northwestern part of the Territory. 


(From the Journal of the Franklin Institute.] 
The Use of Pulverized Fuel. 
. By Lieut. C. E. Durron, U. 8. Ordnance Corps. 
[CONTINUATION.] 

Tax economy of high temperatures over low ones, 
(prévided they are obtained without enormous in- 
crease in the consumption of fuel, and provided, also, 
they are not so great as to act destructively upon the 
materials subjected to them,) is vastly greater than 
would at first seem, and out of all proportion to the 


increase. It is an unfortunate fact, that the tempera. 
tures at which the operations of heating and puddling 
are performed, approach near to the extreme tempera- 
After 


ture attainable in the flame from the grate. 
the fire has been in operation a few hours, the tem- 
peratare of the roof, walls, and bath of metal, will be 
equal to thet df the flame, less the temperature lost 
by conduction through the walls. At high tempera- 
ture this loss is known to be very great, and is pro- 
portional to the time occupied by the gases in pass- 
ing from the fire-place to the throat. If the flame 
have the maximum temperature due to thay mode of 
firing, then the only way in which it is possible to 
increase the temperature of the bath of metal is to 
increase the volume of gases passed through the far- 
nace, and the consequent velocity with which they 
pass ; we then diminish the time, diminish the pro- 
portional losses of heat and temperature—thus bring- 
ing the temperature of the bath nearer to that of the 
flame. But the proportional increase of temperature 
thus obtained is much below the proportional in- 
crease of fuel expended.* This is illustrated daily by 
unskillful, ignorant heaters, who send through the 
hearth immense volumes of flame and gas, under the 
impression, no doubt, that the effect produced is di- 
rectly proportional to the quantity of fuel consumed, 
while, in reality, very little, and sometimes no in- 
creasé of temperature is obtained. The efficiency of 
heat, or the rapidity with which its effects are com- 
municated, are related in a complex ratio to the dif- 
ference between the temperature of the radiant and 
that of the recipient. For a given difference it varies 
in an increasing ratio with the absolute temperature 
of the two elements. 

Let us apply these considerations to the various 
stages of the-puddling process, The first stage, where 
the iron is melted, may be materially shortened by 
the more intense heat of pulverized fuel. In the 
second, or boiling stage, time is required to perfect 
the chemical reactions, and its duration cannot be 
materially shortened by any amount of heat. More- 
over, it is desirable to boil at the lowest temperature 
consistent with perfect fluidity. But the much greater 
temperature obtainable by the use of a given supply 
of coal, in the form of dust, enables us to reduce the 
rate of consumption very materially, and yet preserve 
a sufficient temperature. In the third, or balling 
stage, where the highest temperature is required, we 
may attain it by a much smaller increase of consump- 
tion than would be necessary by the grate-burning 
method. In the heating furnace, also, the advan- 
tages of increased temperature of the flame are equally 
temperature of the gases to 2500°. Say the temperature 
of the bath is 2200°, in which case 30. 1s lost by radia- 
tion, or Q-12, We desire to raise the temperature to 
2300°, in which cage the loss would be .08Q’. This can 
be effected only by making Q’ much larger than q. The 
proportion Q’ : Q :: .12 : ‘(8 would be insuiticient, be- 
cause the rave of loss at 2300° is greater than at 2200° by 
about °06 ; proportions : Q: : "12X1°06: 
08, or — =QX1'59. Inother words, requir- 
ing 59 per cent. more heat. As the temperature of the 
g8ves 1s assumed to be the same in both cases, the in- 
crease must be in tueir volumes, which represents a cor- 
ree ponding increase in the quantity of fuel burning. 
{fhe temperatures selected are arbitrary, and for pur- 


poses of illustration only; still, the foregoing estimate 
approximates to the real facts of the case} 


conspicuous, since they materially shorten the time 


of an operation, and obviate the necessity of increas- 


ing enormously the consumption of fuel, in order to 
obtain the last increments of heat in the pile. 

We may observe here the operation of a general law 
of thermal piysics, that the rapidity of thermal ac- 


tion due to given differences of temperature, is greater 


at high temperatures than at low ones, and h@nce, 


when we add to our command of it, we increase in 
two ways—we increase the number of our units acd 
Hence we 
account, by means of simple physical laws and fami- 
liar facts, fcr the greatly increased effects of small ad- 
We are also prepared 
to consider entirely just and reasopable the claim put 
forward by Messrs. Wuetriey & Storer, of a very 
large economy obtained by their process, in the ex- 
penditure of fuel in the operations of the reverbera- 
They state that, in a practice extend- 
ing over eight months, the use of a pulverizer attach- 
ed to a double puddling furnace has given a general 
average consumption of 1250 pounds of coal to the 
It is usual to estimate ordinary 
puddling at a ton of coal to the ton of iron, in which 
case pulverized fuel would give an economy of forty- 


augment largely the value of each unit. 


ditions to high temperatures. 


tory furnace. 


ton of puddle bar. 


five per cent. of the amount at present used. Large 


as this claim may seem, every theoretical and practi- 


cal consideration with which I am familiar, leads me 
to the belief that it is entirely rational and intrinsically 
probable. 

But Messrs. Wartriry & Storer have not only de- 
monstrated in their experimental furnace at Boston, 
that a much higher temperature is attainable by the 
use of pulverized fuel than by the grate-burning 
method, and this with less coal ; but they have also 
obtained, at moderate cost, a temperature compara- 
ble to that obtained in the Siemens furnace. This 
will not appear at all surprising when we come to ex- 
amine the facts of the case. The temperature of the 
Siemens furnace is not by any means so high as is 
usually supposed by those who have never investi- 
gated it.. By whatsoever method this investigation 
be conducted, it will readily appear that this tem- 
perature cannot be more than 350° to 400° F. above 
that of the common reverberatory furnace used for 
heating, and is probably less even than that—say 
2500° to 2550° F. This applies, of course, to the or- 
dinary temperature of that furnace, when making 
steel, which may be melted at about 2500° F. That 
the temperature cannot be more than slightly above 


this melting point is clear, from the great length of 


time required to attain complete fusion. M. Cu. 
Scuintz has also shown, by an elaborate calculation 
of the amount of heat carried into the regenerators 
and returned to the gases, that this should be the 
approximate temperature, and has verified his caleu- 
lations by long and careful experiments. When we 
compare gas burning with dust burning, we may 
readily find abundant reason to expect that, by the 
addition of hot blast, we may easily obtain in the re- 
verberatory furnace a temperature fully equal to the 
Siemens. Messrs. & Srorex heat the air 
blast by means of a stove quite similar in principle 
and general structure to that employed for blast fur- 
naces, and located beyond the throat of their furnace, 
where it is heated by gages issuing from the hearth. 
Now, in the Siemens furnace, the fuel is half burned, 
or more than half burned, in the generators, and the 
gases purposely cooled down in the great flue, in 
order to vive them propulsion, and to condense the 
hydro-carbons, which would otherwise clog the re- 
generators. Theheatso dispersed is a total loss, and 
it includes that derived from the perfect combustion 


‘of the greater part of the hydrogen, which has the 


highest thermal equivalent of any clementary sub- 
stance ; so that the entire heat of the hearth is de- 
rived from the combustion of nearly pure carbonic 
oxide, plus the heat received from the regenerators.* 


* The heat developed by burning OC O to OC O02 shouid 
be greater than by burning O to C O, because in the lat- 
ter case much heat becomes latent by vaporization—i. e. 
the conversion of a eolid into a gas. ‘fhe differences of 
specific heats are also in fayor of the former. 


(JuLy 4, 1871. 


But pulverized fuel yields to the hearth the entire 
thermal equivalents of its compounds, which fact 
must go far towards compensating the effect of the 
regenerators ; and we can easily compensate the re- 
mainder by heating the air blast, and this with the 
same expenditure of fuel as by the Siemens method. 
I see nothing in this application of hot blast which 
does not appear to be entirely practicable and simple. 

I am able to certify that I have seen the foregoing 
results amply verified at the experimental furnace of 
Messrs. & Sroner, at Boston. There 
were charged upon the hearth 200 pounds of pig iron, 
which was melted in 17 minutes, to which were 
added successive charges of wrought iron scrap, 
amounting to 800 pounds, and the whole was tapped 
off in two hours and fifty minutes from the time of 
charging the pig iron. The ingots contained only 
about 25-100ths per cent. of carbon. The consump- 
tion of fuel was 177 pounds per hour of bituminous 
coal and anthracite slack, mixed in the pulverizer, 
and 29 pounds of authracite culm in the fire-place. 


perfect affair, at no time above a just perceptible red 
heat, and yielding a blast certainly not above 450° ; 
whereas, it might be made to yield readily 800° to 
900° at the tuyere. Indeed, the temperature at com- 
mand by this method is limited only by the ability 
of the furnace materials to withstand fusion, and this 
temperature is attained by burning a much smaller 
quantity of fuel than is required in the old reverbera- 
tory heating furnace for obtaining a welding heat. 

The kind of fuel employed is an important con- 
sideration. The best results are obtained with bitu- 
minous coal. In common grate burning, anthracite 
usually gives a more intense heat than soft coal, 
although its thermal equivalent is theoretically less. 
But in burning soft coal, the distillation of hydro- 
carbon vapors from the upper layers of the tire ab- 
sorbs considerable heat, and as these are subsequently 
burned on!y very imperfectly, and with great loss by 
smoke, much of the thermal power of this coal is lost. 
In the reverberatory furnace the long flame of bitu- 
minous coal is required to fill the hearth, while 
anthracite would yield only an intense heat in the 
fire-place, and a flame short and of small intensity in 
the hearth. With pulverized fuel the full, long, 
abundant flame, and the great temperature due*to 
the higher thermal equiyalent of bituminous coal, are 
both realized—a fact abundantly sustained by prac- 
tice, and in itself a proof that the combustion is more 
complete. 

But very good results are attainable with anthracite, 
the chief objections to it being that it requires more 


' power to pulverize it, and that it does not ignite so 


readily. A slight admixture of bituminous coal will 
quicken the ignition very materially. Preparatory 
to pulverizing, the coal must be reduced to gravel, 
so as to enter the machine easily. This is donein a 
breaker or crusher, which is run at very small ex- 
pense ; a single crusher being sufficient for a large 
mill with many furnaces. 
To be continued. 


Practical Tests of a Theory Concerning Petroleum 
Deposits. 


We make the following extracts from an article 
published in the Tribune of June 8th. The article 
though somewhat inexact, both in expression and in 
the use of terms, and not possessing all the novelty 
claimed jor it, is still a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the subject, chiefly, however, because 
the theory which Mr. AncEt developed by observa- 
tion was subsequently confirmed by actual boring. 


The writer is evidently not acquainted with tle | 


scientific literature of petroleum, and hence assumes 
its non-existence. The fact that scientists who have 
investigated and written upon the subject, have not 
practically tested their theories themselves, or induc- 
ed capitalists and coal operators to make the requisite 


tests, certainly reflects more upon the latter than the J 


former class. 
‘*Tt has long been recognized by scientists that wha 


The hot blast stove was a mere temporary and im- - 
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Jury 4, 1871.] THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 
Mr, Ancet calls the ‘ profitable part of the oil belt,” 
bore a direct relation to the synclinals and anticlinals 

in the region, and not to the water courses or any 

other local accident. The straightness of these lines 


these points of inquiry relate to the more superficin] | Having now found the axis of the belt, it was easy 
and demonstrative manifestations ; they are mainly | to determine its direction—the most important point 
geological, permanent facts. ofall. The compass indicated the belt to lie north, 


has also been frequently observed, but nobody before 
engaged the services of a land surveyor to prove ex- 
actly how little they deviated from a straight course, 
and was afterwards able to test the accuracy of the 
observations thus made. 

“The history of oil developments in this country 
has been a chronicle of reckless risks and blind 
speculation. No systematic, intelligent efforts have 
been made to detect tha sources of petroleum ; hence 
the balance in do!lars and cents is against Petroleum 
in its account with Trade. Science has contributed 


own wells on Belle Island, a little strip of land in the 
Allegheny river, just below Snubgrass station, on the 
Allegheny Valley railway, and about twenty-five miles 
by the river below Oil City. On this island, and also 
on the bank above (north of ) it, was a small but rich 
oil field ; two thick clusters of wells here had for 
some years been producing. Making himself master 
of the whole subterranean history of this develop- 
ment, as told by the log-books of the drillers, the 
specimens of saud and other rocks, and his own ob- 


Mr. AnGetx started with the data pertaining to his| 16 degrees east. To confirm all his tests, and 


‘*make assurance doubly sure,” he now projected his 
central line on north 16 degrees east beyond Foster 
and across the mountains until he again crossed the 
tortuous Allegheny, four miles from Foster. There 
was a development on Porter Island, it being the 
next development above Foster ; all ‘‘dry holes” be- 
tween these and Foster. The line left this island 
several rods at one side, and it is poor-paying terri- 
tory. This fact, and the exact similarity of its data 
with those collected below, were good confirmation 


servation while making wells on Belle Island, he | of the two theories mentioned. Continuing his line 
turned his steps to other developed territory in search | over the mountains five miles fartiier, he again de- 


of the duplicate ‘picture in the rocks.” Proceeding | pouched on the river at Reno (two wiles below Oil 
up the river, the most producing territory he found | 


| City). Here, to his surprise and satisfaction, his 
was at Foster station, nine miles by river from Belle | jine crossed the best wells on that territory, and the 


Island, Here, on a little area of about 25 acres, rich «« testimony of the rocks was identical with that of 
wells have been for some years pumping, and proba- , Serubgrass, Foster, and Porter Island. Following 
bly millions of dollars’ worth of oil have been taken | jg now sure line, he found himself walking through 
out. At Foster he heard a driller’s tale, that was the the heart of the rich oil-fields of Charley Run, Wood 
echo to the one he had heard at Scrubgrass. The | Farm, and Petroleum Center. Thus he had traced 
depth of drill at the first sand, the texture and color jis belt for twenty miles across the country, crossing 
of the third sand, the color and gravity of the oil, and | tho Allegheny five times, traversing every paying de- 
the other data, were remarkably identical at these two | velopment on the river, and landing in the centre of 


| little, almost nothing, to the practical ends of the 
/ business. It is a matter of surprise that these won- 
deriul manifestations of nature's workings have re- 
ceived so little attention from scientisis, compared 
with their merits and their need@ Still more a 
matter of surprise is it that Trade has so neglected 
their investigation ; while it has systematized the 
oil-traffic above-ground wonderfully. The financial 
( departments of the business are also perfectly organ- 
ized, An oil-broker can actually handle and transfer 
a thousand barrels of vil as easily as he could a thou- 
sand dollars in money, depositing and checking 


against the former precisely as the latter. At Oil 
City, Titusville, and other centers there have been 
organized Boards of Trade, or Petroleum Exchanges, 
which keep their members and the trade at large well 
informed of ull that concerns the business above 
ground. Yet none of these organizations have made 
any effort to collect information, analyze experience, 
and make even general deductions which would offer 
the driller the net results of all experiments, and 
thug reduce the tremendous chances against his 
success. If every driller had kept such a record as 
he might, and concerted intelligent efforts had been 
made to collate these records, the lines of subterra- 
nean wealth could be traced on the surface with a 
very considerable degree of accuracy. The result 
would be the saving of millions of dollars annually 
wasted in blind probing for oil deposits, and the re- 
duction of the business to as safe a basis as in any 
pursuit. 

About three years ago Mr. Cyaus D. ANGELL of 
Forestville, N. Y., embarked on the petroleum sea, 
He enjoyed a large degree of luck—for it was that 
more than anything else that gave his firat ventures 
success. He soon commenced studying the problem 
that agitates all shrewd “« greascrs,” namely, the lo- 
cation of the oil belt. He began to collect data 
bearing on this problem, and to study them by day 
and night. He conceived and assumed as real this 
this postulate: Exactly corresponding geological 
data, at two or more points of oil development, are 
proof of a continuous belt between those points ; or, 
conversely, an oil belt will manifest the same charac- 
teristics everywhere. ‘Taking a series of facts regard- 
ing paying wells in one locality, he imagined that, if 
he could find exactly the same series of facts manifest 
in another paying locality, he would have two bear- 
ings in the same oil belt ; and that, at any place be- 
tween these two points, he could be certain of the 
same practical results as had followed drilling at the 
extremes, namely, oil in paying quantities. 

The data for which he must find duplicates were 
these : (1.) he depth-from the surface to the differ- 
ent sand-rocks. (2.) Distance between the upper 
surfaces of the different sind-rocks. (3.) Thickness 
of the sand-rocks. (4.) Quantity and quality of the 
oil indications (called *‘ shows” ) found in the second 
sand. (5.) Color and gravity of the oil produced by 
the third sand. (6.) Texture and¢emper of the third 
sand. Ihave named those indications in the order 
of their importance as a basis of general opinion as 
to territory—of course he would look first and most 
anxiously for those last named ; but as those are all 
fized scientific data, it is probable that, for purposes 
of comparing different wells, all are equally import- 
ant and decesive. It will be noticed that none of 


points, five miles apart by air-line. More than this, | 
Mr. Ancett was struck with the fact that this simi- | 
larity of order, composition, and thickuess, was not | 
confined to the sand-rocks, but marked also the in- 
tervening and overlying strata. The wells at both 
points were fac-similes each of the other. 

As another evidence, Mr. A. computed the depth 
of drill at the two points to the upper surface of the 
third sand. Measuring from the surface of the river, 
and deducting at Foster for the natural descent of 
the river between the two points, he discovered that 
the upper surface of the third sand is on a dead 
water-level at the two points. On his postulate that 
similarity of rocks indicated identity of belt, he now 
had two known quantities of his problem. . Its solu- 
tion was still a delicate Operation. He kuew the belc 
must be a narrow one, because at the points where 
the river crossed it (Scrubgrass and Foster) the ter- 
ritory had been by actual development shown to be 
small. The derricks at these points are huddled as 
closely together as the necessary operations will ad- 
mit. On so narrow a belt it would be easy to lose 
the trail. An error of one degree in the compass 
would lead off the belt in a few rods of progress. 


Mr. A. now employed a civil engineer, and for 
many months was engaged in running numerous 
lines between Scrubgrass and Foster. Without de- 
tailing all the laborious process and study by which 
he fixed the line, suffice it to say that he finally set- 
tled on a line which passed midway between the ex- 
tremes of development at the two points (Scrubgrass 
and Foster.) In the course of his research, Mr. A. 
developed another collateral theory, which material- 
ly aided him, and, if it holds good on all belts, is 
very important. Thatis: As you digress from the 
central line of a belt, either way, the third sand 
grows thinner and the supply of oil less, both finally 
running out when the limits of the belt laterally have 
been rgached. The nearer the central line the bet- 
ter the territory. This shelving of the rock is from 
beneath, the upper surface of the third sand being 
level. This theory was demonstrated by the record 
of the wells on the bglt. He found that running his 
line midway between the extremes of development, 
it traversed the derricks of the best wells strack. 
He was further confirmed in this idea by the iact 
that his central line between Scrubgrass and Foster 
passed at one side the celebrated Burning Well, ona 
bend of the river. This well, several years ago, 
struck an immense gas vein ; the tools stuck in the 
well, the gas took fire, ard for seven years was not 
extinguished. The owners abandoned it. Its loca- 
tion on the edge of what he supposed to be the best 
width, its failure to produce oil in paying qualities 
was encouraging. 


the greatest oil-basin in the world. He was content- 
and kept his own counsel, 

Mr. AnGEeLt had now spent a year and a half of 
time and several thousand dollars in developing his 
theory. He coald see the strip of oil-rock 1,000 feet 
beneath him as satisfactorily to himself as if all the 
overlying strata had been stripped off and the third 
sand laid bare to his fleshly optics. Le proceeded 
at leisure to gather the fruits of his labor and genius ; 
for it was scarcely less than genius that guided him. 
I say ‘‘at his leisure,” for no other operator suspect- 
ed his great discovery. After considerable shrewd 
negotiation, he managed to secure from every pro- 
perty-owner on the belt between Scrubgrass aud 
Foster a lease on liberal terms to them as to royalty. 
etc., but including an option clause for the purchase 
of the land, in fee, at any time within a year at a 
stated price. He made similar contracts for several 
hundred acres on the belt north of Foster, also, Be- 
fore long he, of course, took his option, and in a 
short time owned all the territory between Scrubgrass 
and Foster. This was all he could pay for and man- 
age, and the rest of the leases were suffered to lapse, 
He now invested $60,000 on faith in his new theory. 

The first well was bored one and a half miles back 
from the river, and from all previous development, 
It found the third-sand rock and oil at the depth of 
1100 feet, and yielded 71 barrels, and is still pro- 
ducing at that rate. The rest of the grand achieve- 
ment is soon told. ANGELL, in connection with his 
partner, Mr. Paentice (a veteran ‘‘ greaser ”), has 
on this territory at present sixteen producing wells, 
ranging in yield from 12 to 400 barrels, Tho last 
strike, made three days since, is a “spouter.” It 
threw oil 150 feet high, took fire, and burned up 
everything destructible around it, When brought 
under control, it recorded 400 barrels per day. 
There has been but a single failure to strike oil in 
paying quantities by them, and that was an experi- 
mental well, to test the width of the belt. Every 
acre of Jand could be leased. by Ancett & Prentice 
to other parties for $1000 to $5000 bonus, and one- 
half royalty, the usual royalty being from a sixtecnth 
toa quarter. They, however, grant no leases ; they 
run vo risks in sinking wells. They are now putting 
down sixteen more wells for themselves, with a cer- 
tainty of results which they would not give any one 
a dollar to insure. 4 

The belt is less than thirty rods wide ; the profil- 
able part of it not half that width. It can be seen, 
therefore, how easy it is, or was, for a man to miss 
it while prospecting all oildom for a place bed 
in ”—or, in petroleum phrase, wild-catting.” His 
chances were about as fifteen square rods are to the 
whole area of oil country. 
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Of course, the’ triumph of this new development 
created a furore. This soon spent itself. The fever 
had nothing to work on. The discoverer owned all 
the territory, and none was ‘for sale or to let.’ 
Considerable fishing for the belt further north (be- 
tween Foster and Reno) was done. One of these 
wild-cat” parties blundered upon blaze upon 
tree, and, assuming that it was Anczxt’s center line, 
took a lease, and sunk a well. They were upon one 
of his experimental lines, and not ou the center ; 
hence, they found only a thin third-sand and o small 
yield—three barrels. They abandoned this well, and 
moved forty rods further south, which direction, 
being at an acute angle with Anortz’s line (8. 
16° W.), brought them within twelve feet of the 
center of his belt. ‘There, on the 28th of last March, 
they struck a 100-barrel well, which has as yet 
shown no falling off from that figure. This is called 
the Milton Well, and is two miles from Reno. A 
new oil town has since grown up at this point. With 
a satirical humor for which the nomenclature of Oil- 
dom is noted, it is called ‘‘ Driftwood”—it is 400 
feet above high water on the Allegheny ! 

The traffic growing up in consequence of the deve- 
lopment of this portion of the belt open to operators, 
has caused the erection of a new station on the Alle- 
gheny Valley railway, called Prentice, after Mr. An- 
partner ; it is five miles from Oil City. Wells 
are now going down thickly in all directions around 
the Milton well. Many of these will probably miss 
the belt, and not oil enough to grease a bull-wheel. 
As the exact direction and location of the belt have 
not been until now made public, there will be many 
failures. It would seem that Mr. Ancrxe’s successful 


research tends to establish the in 
oil developments. (1.) That oil lies in belts of more 


or less unbroken continuity ; the latter feature hay- 
ing to be established by tests in each case, and con- 
stituting one of the unavoidable contingencies of belt 
development. (2.) That the general direction of 
these belts is N. E. and 8 W. (3.) That different 
belts may and probably will differ in characteristics 
frora each other ; but the same belt is uniform in its 
leading physical features throughout. (4.) That 
thene belts do not deviate from a direct line ; at least 
it is not safe to count on deflections or crooks in 
making investments. (5.) That the under surface 
of the third-sand rock slopes upward each way from 
its centre, and therefore the value of a well will de- 
pend upon its nearness to the central line of the 
belt. (6.) That the upper surface of the third-sand 
rock is absolutely level throughout the belt. Moun- 
tains are superadded to it. Therefore there can be 
no current of oil in the belt, as some have supposed 
might be the case. (7.) That superficial water- 
courses have no relation to the oil-courses or belts. 
Therefore territory on a river is worth no more than 
that on a mountain-top, other things being equal, 
except that the drill starts a little nearer the third- 
sand. (8.) That it is possible to detect an oil belt 
and stake it out on the surface with a degree of 
accuracy sufficient for safe business investments. 
(9.) ‘That when proper efforts shall be made to dis- 
cover these belts, the whole business of oil pro- 
duction (so-called) will be reduced to a basis in 
which there will be fewer risks than in a crop of 
wheat, a sea voyage, ora stock of goods. (Some of 
these principles are well sustained by the experience 
of operators generally.) * * * 

Since the preceeding was written I have read in a 
Pennsylvania paper that Mr. JonatHan Watson, of 
‘Titusville, the veteran and sagacious operator in ter- 
ritory, has added his significant testimony to the 
value of Mr. AnGELL’s discovery by securing for him- 
self 1,400 acres of land south of Scrubgrass, which 
he will test at once. If Mr. W. can find a single 
point on the central line of the Ancrxt belt,and will 
bore his wells south 16 degs. west thereof, he will 
probably find rich territory as far southward as the 
belt extends. It is easier to ascertain its position 
thus than by expensive and uncertain test-wells put 
down at a guess. Every foot of the Angell belt 


northward of A. & P.’s tract, as far as Petroleum 
Centre, has either been tested or is under contract to 
be developed. With Mr. Watson to follow it south- 
ward, we shall ere long have the yet unknown fea- 
tures of the belt developed, viz.: 1. Its extent longi- 
tudinally. 2. The continuity of the belt. 3. Its 
directness, i. ¢., whether it anywhere deviates from 
@ straight line in the direction marked by Mr. A. 
Already the minds of wise oil men are reaching out 
to solve the question whether the oil manifestations 
of this continent have a common origin ; whether 
there is ‘not a connecting belt running from West 
Virginia to Canada. We shall know more us the 
ANGELL belt is carried out. C. E. B, 


The Coal Monopolists Again at Work. 


Ir is time that the consumers of coal began to look 
to their interests, and gave at least a passing thought 
as to the chances for high prices of that commodity 
during the coming fall. It is difficult to arouse 
interest on a subject relating to the warming of our- 
selves and houses on a warm July day ; yet it seems 
to us that unless the people wake up and take the 
‘*bull by the horns” now, it will be useless to try and 
control him hereafter. It seems all but incredible 
that, during the past montb, with coal offered at 
wholesale in the market from $5 50 to $6 50, and at 
retail from $6 50 to $7 50, little or no trade has been 
done. Those parties who set up such a howling last 
winter, cursing and damning the coal monopolists up 
and down, now sit quietly with their arms folded, and 
are comparatively unconcerned regarding their pros- 
pects for the coming winter. Have they so soon for- 
gotten the trap sprung upon them last December by 
the railroad and coal companies’ combination, by 
means of which they were compelled to pay from 
$11 50 to $18 for coal, that should have cost them 
only halfthat sum? Have they forgotten the suffer- 
ings entailed upon the poorer classes by this scarcity 
of coal? It would seem so, by the apathy that exists, 
and a refusal to buy coal now at reasonable rates. Here- 
in lies the difficulty, and if our contemporaries were as 
ready to urge the consumer to buy coal when it is 
low, as not to buy when it is at exorbitant prices, 
they would indeed prove themselves public benefac- 
tors. Coal is the only article of commerce and con- 
sumption that cannot be re-handled and stored like 
flour, beef, oil, etc., because every time it is moved, 
it loses in bulk, and even when not in transition it is 
said to depreciate in value and weight if exposed to 
atmospheric influences ; besides this, the profit upon 
it is so small that it would never pay to re-handle it 
as other merchandise. Hence it must be taken di- 
rectly from the mine to the retailer, and from him to 
the consumer, with the least handling possible. Jt 
must be taken as fast as mined, otherwise the avenues 
of transportation become blocked, and operations 
must be suspended. From the uncertainty of the 
length of time the suspension will last, whether weeks 
or months, arises a rapid advance in the price of coal. 
Now, then, it is clearly within the reach of the con- 
sumer to prevent these suspensions, by laying in coal 
when offered at fair figures, as is the case at present. 
We thus urge upon consumers their duty, because we 
feel that they are losing valuable time, and, further- 
more, assisting these same coal monopolists to play 
the same game on us this year as they did last. 

It is quite evident that the large coal supplying 
companies have their plans made, and nearly ready 
to be put in operation, for running up the price of 
coal to the million consumers, @ormously. The six 
months’ strjke just ended has been a heavy loss to 
them, and must be made good in some way. They 
managed to keep all the mining force from work 
nearly six months, in order to so deplete the market 
of anthracite coal as to enable them to realize almost 
any price they should dictate, and it would now ad- 
pear as if the work was nearly completed. By our 
coal reports of the week ending the 23d ult., it ap- 
pears that the supply of anthracite coal for the season 
to the 17th is 2,838,527 tons behind last season, and 
almost the whole force of the entire coal regions fully 
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employed ; therefore doing our best, even were the 
Lehigh region at work, which is not the case, it will 
be impossible to make up the entire deficiency. Are 
we, then, unnecessarily alarmed? It would seem the 
dictate of prudence on the part of families who have 
means of gecuring their supply of coal now at about 
the customary prices, to do so at once, and thus save 
themselves from being caught again this winter, and 
from the extortionate prices which these monopolists 
are preparing for them. B. R. W. 


Mining in Colorado. 
Centrat Crry, Cou., June 19, 1871. 

To THE Epitor : Sir—I mentioned in last weeks 
letter, that mining districts that had been counted 
among the dead, were showing signs of life, and it is 
with real pleasure that I add Spanish Bar district to 
that class. This is located on Clear Creek, a dozen 
miles below Georgetown. At Mill City, above Span- 
ish Bar, Col. Sayzgs is ranning a ten stawp mill on, 
I believe, Alba ore. He amalgamates on plates, 
concentrates with a species-of shaking table, and 
works the concentrated stuff in iron pans. Having 
but just started, it is too soon to say anything about 
results. Near there, Messrs. Ricuarpson & Co are 
working the Capital a promising lode of silver bear- 
ing galena. Below Mill City I visited the Hiawatha 
Tunnel, where they are using the diamond drill, 
worked by compressed air. They are now in over 
200 feet, and estimate the distance to the Hiawatha 
lode as 1000 feet yet. The rock is extremely hard in 
the breast, and} with hand-drilling the average pro- 
gress would be less than half what it is with the 
diamond drill. At present their supply of sir is in- 
sufficient for working the drill properly, but the 
company have another compressor on the way out, 
and when that is attached they expect to cut their 
way at an increased rate into the mountain. Below 
the mouth of Fall river, water power mills are now 
running, viz: Dr. Ray's 24 stamps; Tomas H. 
Tuatcu & Co’s ten stamps, and a small mill rdnning 
two arastras. There is also some prospect of the 
Whale mill being started. Work is being done on 
the Shafta, Edgar and several other lodes in that 
vicinity. The ores generally contain both gold and 
silver, combined with a large per centage of either 
copper, or galena, and sometimes both. They re- 
quire skillful handling in the mill. 

Here at Central there is nothing of very great 
importance to record. The Stevens pan is being 
tried at the Lexington mill, and Messrs. Becxzr, 
Suvuirz & Baxer are also testing pan amalgamation 
attheir mill. Prof. Hux is erecting another furnace, 
and otherwise enlarging his works. I have not yet 
visited the reduction works of Mr. West or many of 
the mills now in operation. Will leave them, and a 
summary of the condition of the district for next 
week. Respectfully yours, 

JF. W. C. 


Best Book for Everybody. 

THE new illustrated edition of Webster’s Diction- 
ary, containing three thousand engravings, is the 
best book for everybody that the press has produced in 
the present century, and should be regarded as indis- 
pensable to the well-regulated home, reading-room, 
library, and place of business.—San Francisco Golden 
Era. 


Alsace and Lorraine. 
Great works are projected in Alsace and Lorraine, 


and their execution is to be immediately commenced. 
In the first rank comes the canalization of the Moselle, 
which, according to the estimates, will involve an 
outlay of $6,000,000. A canal is also in contempla- 
tion from at Stwasburg. 


Coal in Austria. 

Tae production of coal in the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy has very considerably increased of late 
years. In 1848, this production only amounted to 
838,000 tons ; but in 1858 it had risen to 2,598,800 
tons ; and in 1868 to 6,199,027 tons. In 1869 there 
was a still further advance to 6,685,112 tons. 
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THE COAL TRADE. Anthracite Coal Trades for 1870 and 1871. 


pe The following table exhibits the quantity of Anthracite Coal 
B. B. WESTERN, COAL EDITOR. passing over the following routes of transportation for the week 


HIFPED WEST OB SOUTH FROM PINE GROVE. 
Via Schuylkill & Susquehanna R.R.- -: 117316 
“ Lebanon & PineGrove Branch - - -- - - 65415 


ending June 24, 1871, compared with week ending June 25, 1870. Total 
4 
Anthracite Coals. 1870. 1871, From Frackville Seale 
COMPANIES. _ - - - 
WHOLESALE. —During the early part of the week a fair | - | « Garbon 561 06 
*Phila & Reading R.R. 32,506 11,091,904 116,310 1,341,609 | « Gressona “ 
business was transacted in a quiet way. Dealers who Schuy Canal 13,467 36,413 288,899 Pine Geove 38 
bign Valley K. 106 1,551, 29,02 629. ‘ “ wh 
lost in the market and really believed lah Sus, 450240 05,907 * Tamaqua 
ere ehigt anal ...... e 23,48 3.159 - - - - 
the Ecranton would upeet everything, Scranvoyv North... 15.971 318,359 16,795 * 81 005 Fogel 
offering good coals at low prices, and found ready buyers. South .. 35.215 859,642 44,908 194.827 LEMION 450 WYOMING COAL, 
Penn. Ooal Uo., rail... 25,111 528,731 23,341 123.243 | Received via Allentown, Penn’a br. - 
Since the sale, however, rates have stiffened up a little. | 350 6,452 955 2.022 oe 
and until the new prices for July are announced by the | Del. & Hua. Canal 181.610 Connecting R. 
different large companies but little business will bo done. Wet ain 21,078 
The principal event of the week was the Scranton Sale. 9,531 155,621 2, 108 Total - 
There was not that heavy decline in prices expected by | Valley Goai 14,223 1,938 28,297 | From Harrisburg. 
many, but we were disappointed at the low rates obtain- North. 77,140 Conneoting R., ,G. N. Br. 
ed. 120,000 tons, the largest amount ever offered at one 6.061 M41, 655 10,061 67,556 
time by the company, were disposed of. The new large | Big Lick Col... ........ 3,268 21,431 2.623 81,601 
hall, which has been specially arranged for these sales, Total. 313,538 6688637 408327 3,973,223 Anthracite 3.38 
was densely crowded, and much interest was manifested B70. 3,973,223 313,538 
by those present. Most of the coal was sold, in lots of | Deorease............ 
100 to 500 tons, to ferry companies, manufacturing con- | Increase............. 94,789 
cerns and consumers. Very little was bought by the * Less coal transported for Co’s use and Bituminous coal. Total for nanainn 
middle-men, as they term the wholesale dealers, who are Bituminous Coal Trade, 1870 and 1871, h tgea "You. 
not lessecs or owners of mines. This sale is regarded| The following table exhibits the quantity of Bituminous Coal aoegeone 


as of more than usual importance, since the prices ob- | Passing over the following routes of Transportation for the | Passing over Main Line and 


15,600 of egg, 40,000 cf stove and 15,000 chestnut. Lump 


week ending June 24, 1871, compared with week ending June ol | 
tained will be taken as the standard from which prices | 95, 1870. . ; 8 For Shipment by Canal - et 34,787 06 3,109 14 | i 31,677 12 
for the balance of the season will be regulated. As we COMPANIES. 1870. 1871. ern Central R. R. 4,875 10 | 3,642 16 | i 1,882 14 
. Week. Year. Week. Year. | Shipved West or South ‘from 
stated last week, those parties who have been so lucky | & Canal............-- 18,671 213,531 21,960 288,080 | Grove = 1, 10 1,008 
as to get coal at this sale, or of the Pennsylvania Coal = Laterals 08 04 | 3,246 O1 
. Company at the rates of their July circular, will have | }isrrisburg & D..--»--...-- 16,452 975,872 16,804 995,277 | Total Anthracite paying tr'gt | 162.750 07 | “Fo,357 02 | i11as0a 05 
bought at the lowest prices of the season. L. V. 4012 41,737] Bituminous - - 12,525 03 11,249 13 | i 1,275 10 
ons disposed of a e Scranton sale snchOanal 3.045 5. Total of all kinds paying fr’gt | 175,284 10 | 61,006 15 | 11136 
Of the 120,000 tons disposed of at the S 43,005, ds paying fr'gt | 17 1s 
5 Oumberl’d BrenchCanal $8,108 Coal for Company’suse- - 3,550 13 1,824 13 | 1 1,726 00 
15,009 were of lump, 15,000 of steamboat, 20,000 of grate, { Railroad.... 2,770 46,990 1,205 36,024 | “° pany’ 


poets Total pounete for Week - | 178,835 03 63,431 08 } 1115403 15 

Total......+.++.- 69,943 1,338,977 94,397 1751,881 | Since Dec. 1, 1870 - | 2121486 16 | 1650808 01) 1470588 15 

sold at an gverage of $4 35; steamboat at an average of 69,943 1338,977 to dat | 00321 19 | 1714329 09! 185992 10 

$4 43; grate at an average of $4 784; egg at an average Increase. 
of 4 92; stove at an average of $5 364; and chestnut at | Report of Coal Transported over Lehigh Valley £HIPPED BY CANAL. 


an average of $442}. The following shows the highest Raliseas 


Corres- 
f coal tonnage for week ending June 24, 1871, previous! Total for | pondiag 
and lowest prices obtained, with a comparison of the pri- nae “this season, Sompared with same time Jast year: vem "wan 
ces obtained for each grade at the last sale, on the 3iet w eae — | —-— 
‘ EEE. TOTAL i 
of May. WHERE SHIPPED FROM. Tons, Cut. Tons. Cut | "rom » 
Tons. June 28. May 31. Total 90,398 13 122 07 10 | 2.787 00 | 193625 10 
15,00) lump at...... $4 40 @$4 30 $5 00@%4 65 | £230 226,618 11 | Total Tonnage ver Week | 18 | 
15,000 steamboat at........$4 45 @$4 35 $5 70 “ Upper Lehigh........... 442 06 
20,00 grate 824%@84 75 35 OS Beaver ‘Meadow. 14008 3 Totaltodate - - - | 238,838 10 | 77,846 15 | 121099115 
00 @$4 90 $5 — Ohunic 456 Ol | 5.440 16 
,000 stove....... $5 25 45 $6 ‘Sullivan & Er 2 05} Report of Coal Transported over Central R.R. 
15,000 chestnut at..... 50 @$4 37), $4 6554 =| DD of N.J. (Lehigh and Sus, Div.) 
Average price for all coal soldat May sale was $5 054 eeoieens Coal’ ‘from all’ yin papi Week ending June %4—Compared with same time last year 
At the June sale the average was $171; average decline,| sources... 
$4} cents per tov. Now when we take into consideration | ‘Total by rail and canal........ 44,442 13 786,183 10 WEEE | WEEK | YEAR YEAR 
88,888 03 1,868, WHERE SHIPPED FROM| 1871., | 1870. 1871 1870. 
that the new prices announced for Pittston Coal are $1 00 | last i tons tonset. | tons owt. | tons owt. 
below June rates, and that the circular of the Pennsyl- | 10 | _ 1,082,894 00 Wyoming Region 25212 15 | 431130 18 | 538024 
vania Company was issued just prion to this sale, we con- Porwarded Kast from Mauch 06 on0,218 18 5725 14 41500 16 
sider the rates obtained as showing a strong market. Same time last year........+++ 62,106 04 1,551,248 03 Haslotoa Region 917 1922 19 
We hope that retailers and consumers will need no 33,082 00 922,029 05 ‘resoxow Region....+.. 1565 11 
more urgifig.to buy coal. The season is fast wearing 
away. Last year was tke first in ten years that coal has | 1 47610 17 | 495616 13) 761112 18 
not advanced month by month during the and that | 29,024 04 29,218 18 Decrease 1268 00 265496 05 
such will be the case this fall there is but little doubt; | 2,967 13 Forwarded East of Mch 
but on the contrary, we very much fear that. there will vorwarded ‘North | 10,061 07 61,729 07 | | | 
be an effort made by the large companies to run up pri- | ‘Pack 36 10 2,982 16 ere 
, ces at a fearful rate, and catch the public in another | Delivered at M’h Chunk..... 441 16 auch Chunk .| 117402} 885.06) 26341 10 19423 11 
corner. seed 150 08 4,908 08 | 3187 00| 4390 08| 11608 00} 02 
° above Diauc UNDK....++ a ou Ze 
livered above MauchChunk RB. Ke at Packer’n | 2271 14 8605) 17666 01 12486 13 
i. Total 46242 17 | 47010 17 | 400616 13| 761112 1s 
i i i & ‘otals 95 
no Giminution in the ‘Hav. for vaiisoad 94 10 
amount of trade, notwithstanding the low rate at.which| Do. forcanal ss ennsnaisesecets pete 1.128 9 | Of tne above there was 
anthracite coals are selling. There has always been an | At M-Chunk for canal) | 10086 00 ovens 14| 46743 15 
advantage of at least $1 00 per ton in favor of bituminous wy W.-B. 1 Gis... | 24808 OT | 13644 05 OT | 16 
coal as steam generator, and in consequence of this | 13644 05 280183 11 
anthracite coal will have to go lower yet before Cumber- | TOM! 


land coals are affected. We quote them at $6 25 to 6 50 
in schooners and $7 50 in barges at New York, alongside. 

RetaiL.—The low rates at which coal is being offered 
now has stirred up some trade, and many families aro 
putting in supplies for the winter. Those who had to 


COAL 


Tons. Cuwt. 
pay $13 per ton last year seem to be particularly anxious From. Oli, - - - - - 
5 7,468 09 
now to stock up at $6 50 end $7 50. We hope thatothers| « potwile - - - - - - - - 1,984 06 
Freicuts.—There is no change as yet to report. Next| ‘amaqnua. - - = = 2 18,911 
week, no doubt, vessels will be scarcer in consequence of| 
SHIPMENT BY CANAL. 
Schuylkill Canal. Posing Mil! Creek - © © « 4,351 
Report of coal transported over the Schuyikill Canal for the week Scauylkill Valley Seales - oe ae 1795 19 
ending Saturday, June 24, 1871. * Mt. Carbon - = © 2 © © 2310 18 
Port Clinton ...... 2,640 00 Total - - - - 34,787 06 
SHIPPED WESTWARD VIA “Wort BERS ENTRAL RAILROAD. 
Total for week. 36,412 10 | Passing LocustGap. - - ~ 1,985 02 
Previously this year....... 252,426 00 Shamokin. - - - - - 2,990 08 


Philadelphia & Reading Raltlroad and 
Branches. 


TONNAGE 


For the Week ending Saturday, sune 2%, 1871. 


BY RAILROAD —ANTHRACITE. 
PASSING OVER MAIN LINE AND 


LEB, VAL. BRANCH. 


For week ending June 2, 1871........ aban 
Same time last year............ 


Decrease 


Shamokin Coal Trade. 


12,643 00 


9,681 07 

Total amount shipped to date .... 204,108 OL 
Same time last year........... 14 


Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 


Coal mined and forwarded by the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Campany for the week ending Saturday, June 24, 1871. 


WEEK. SEASON. 
Corresponding time in 1870 : 
cs 1,096,438 05 
UF 205,740 14 
66,999 02 ‘1,902,178 19 
Jmovens® MOrthh. 12 d 858,626 04 
Decrease South OO d 132,053 18 
Total 8,620 12 900,640 02 


= 

. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
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Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 


The following is a statement of Coal transported by the Dela- 
were and Hudson Canai Uo., for the week ending June 2, 1-71. 


WEFEZ. SEASON. 
By Delaware and Hud. Canal 00 181.610 00 
By Hailroad 9.434 00 £9.00 CO 
W esi, 718 06 21.078 06 
= South.. 9,972 00 73,087 05 


TOTAL TONS, 
F the tame period sast year. 
by Delaware and Hudson Canal 


68,825 00 365,375 00 
51,200 00 97 825 


By Raiiroad Kast, 3,715 00 191.02 00 

West, 965 09 38,206 00 

South, 13,053 60 26,741 00 

TOTAL TONS, 69,563 00 1,038,640 00 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail Road 
Company-~ 


Cral transported on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
R. RB. for week ending June 2, 4671. 


Week. Year. 
Tous Cwt. Tons. Cwt. 
Shipped 81405 7 
phipped 19 194.827 7 


00 19 
For the covrerponding time last year: 
Shipped North 18 
Shipped 86.214 12 


275,632 14 


318,359 4 
850,642 


1,178,001 12 


Pennsylvania Coal Company. 
Shipments of Pittston Coal for the week ending June 24, 1871. 


1871. 1870. 
WEEK. YEAB, WEEK. YEAR, 
By 123.245 4 25,110 13 24,730 16 
2920519 125, 4 4 &, 25.479 636,182 7 


Decrease 1671, 409.917 4 tons. 


Philadelphia and Reading &. R. 


Amount of coal transpc rted on the Philadelphia and Reading 
allroad during the week ending Saturday, June 2, 1471 : 


tons, cwt 

From St. Clair - ° 42,419 00 
Port Carbon - - - 7,453 09 

Potteville - - - - - 1994 066 
bBSehnylkill Haven - - - 96,553 (8 
Auburn - - - - 6,942 01 
“ Port Olinton < - - - - 18,911 05 
Allentown and Alburtis - - 66 04 
 Harrisburghand Dauphin - - - 1€.84 07 
Total payingfreight - - - 133,114 00 
Coal for Company's use. - - - - 3630 18 
Total for week - - - - - - 136,664 13 
Proviously this year - - - 1,601,664 17 
Total - - - - - - 1,741.319 10 
To same time last your - - - - = 1,475,635 02 


Lehigh Canal Coal Trade. 
Shipped for the weck ending June 23, 1871. 


WEEK. TOTAL. 

Tons. Cwt,. Tons. Cwt.* 

Total from Mauch Chunk 10740 10 £2454 00 

Beaver Meadow 71912 

poo * Mahanoy 270 09 1611 16 

“ Wyoming 5989 05 25275 00 

Corresponding week last + 23488 07 173158 18 


Report of Coal Pa. & 
R. R. Co., for week ending June 24, 1871. 


ANTHRACITE. BITUMINOUS. 


Tons. Owt. Tons. Cwt 


10,061 07 7,094 50 
67,494 06 140,671 12 


Previously thie 


Previously this yer ......... 
Total for the year ........0-- 67,555 13 147,665 12 


141,655 01 113,050 00 


84,615 12 


74,099 08 


To une same time last........ | 
DOCTCABC. 
Huntington and Broad Top R. R. Co, 


For wees ending June 24, 6,534 tone. 
Same time last VEAL... 7,867 


Total amount shipped to 801 
Bame time last 348,780 


29,016 
B80 


Statement of Coal Transported over Cumber. 
land and Pennsylvania Railroad 
During the week ending Saturcay June 24, and during the year 
187), compared with the corresponding period of 1870. 
WEEK, 


ToCé 2. Canal ToB&0.R.R.C. Total, 


Tone. ‘tone, Cwt Tons 

21. enn i 30 829 05 52,789 06 

18,671 03 | 19,778 OL 38,449 04 
Increase... | 3,288 18 | 11,051 04 "14,340 02 
Decrease. . ée 

YEAR. 

288,979 12 581,160 01 870,139 13 
| 213,530 13 391'581 19 | 605,112 1 
Ircrease.,....... | 75,448 19 189,578 02 265,027 01 
Decrease........ 


Cumberland Bra 


WEEK, 


fo & UO. Caral.|To Co] Tova. 
Ton. Cat. Tors Cet. Tons. Cot. 
1871 5,95 16 1,265 OT 7,163 17 
1-70.. 3,797 17 2770 07 6,568 04 
Increase. . | 2,10 13 595 13 
Decrease. 1,565 o 
53,186 14 BOB 13 119,210 07 
43,045 10 46,965 14 90,035 03 
Increase, 40,141 04 29.175 04 
Decrease.......-. 10,966 00 


Prices of Coal by the Cargo, 
(CORRECTED WEEKLY.) 


AT NEW YORK, AT PHILADELPHIA. 


June 2%. June 

SCHUYLKILL. R.A. W.A. R. A. W.A. 

-— 650 

=-—to4 

-— ~-—tot 

-— 


Lump, (along side).... 6 


SPECIAL COALB.* 


Diamond Vein..,......R. A.6 50@7 00 
Locust Mountain...... W.A. 6 50 = 
Sugar Creek... “ -— 
Old Comp’y’s.. 6 75 
Room Run,.... 6 15 
Girardville.... “ oom 
Lykens Valley. 6 15 oa 
road Top..... 6 25 
Lill & Harris. 6 | 


* Dealers in these coals may be found ino our advertising columns. 


Company Coals. 
June, 1871. 


lL. Str. Gra. Eg. Sto. Ches. 
Scranton at Port...........6009 62 10 5675 610 6 2 
*Pitteton at Newburah........ 45) 400 47 480 500 430 
*Lockawana et Rond’t......... 5 4 56.0 559 475 60) 620 
Wilk’b’re at Hoboken.......... 600 640 475 6090 & 25 
Vid Uo. Lehigh at PtJohn'’n 6 600 600 €00 65) 568 
Lehigh at Kliz. Port......... 62 56 -— 650 600 5465 


For freights to different pointe seo reighte.”’ 
* To contractors. 


Line Prices for Coal June, 1871, 
Lump Broken Egg Stove Ches’t 
At Mauch Chunk............. 460 4.09 409 4.25 3.50 
** Wilkesbarre,........ 3.75 375 4.00 3.25 
Prices at Baltimorc—June, 1871, 
Wielesale Prices to Trade, 


$5 2526 50 


Wilkesbarre, by cargo or car load.. Sievasuas 
Pittston and P 6 40 
Shamokin Ked or White Ash, 5 2526 
Lykens Valley Red Ash, - —@5 Bu 
By retail, all kinds per ton of 2240 “7 7 00G7 60 
Georges Grex k & Cumberland f. o. b. at Locust Point 
Fairm>. t gas, f. c. b. at L. Point. 6 50 
BITUMINOUS COALE. 
Kittaning Coal Co.’s Pheonix Vein..t.o.v. at 
winon 
Cumberland Vein Coal............... 
Consolidation Coal Co.’s on board 
Prices at Georget’n, D.C., & Alexandria,Va,. 


June, 1871. 
George's Vreek and Cumberland f. o. b. for shipping... $4 50@4 


Prices at Havre de Grace, Md. 


Wilkesbarre and other White for cargoes .. 503575 
Shambkin Red or White 5 503600 


Trevorton and Zerba Valley .. .. .. 


- —@ 
Prices of Gas Coals. 


J ne, 1871. 
PROVINCIAL. 


Corrected weekly by Louis J. Botteni, Jr.,41-43 Pine st.,N.¥ 
Duty, $1 26, gold Coarse Slack. 
: $i 75 @-1 75 
175 75 
' Uorrected by Bird, Perkins & Job, 86 South wae. 
Coarse. Culm of Coal. 


Sydney... 


Lingan.. 1@ @- 80 
Little Glace ‘Bay. 160 @1 00 


A discount from the prices of the coarse Coal on purchase of 5000 
tons and upwards. Duty $1 25 per ton, gold, on the coarse coal. 
25 per cent. ad valorem on the Culm of Coal. 


AMERICAN. 
Currency. 
730 @7 2 
Fairmount Gas Coai Co. of N. 750 @ — 
3750 @-— 
77% @8 00 
-— 
800 @-— 


To NEW: YORK, 


Provincial. 
Uow Bay .... ... 
Port Caledonia... 
Little Glace Bay.. 


TO BOSTON. 


Lingan..... 
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Prices of Foreign Coals. 
Duty $1 26 per ton, 
a per 
Vorrected weekly by PARMELE Bu0s,, No 32 Pine street, N. Y. 


11 50812 60 

Per ton 2,240 Ibs.. ex-ship. 
PRICES FROM YARD. 

“i ool House Orrel, $16 00@17 50 

Cannel, 18 00G20 00 


Per !on 2.000 ha. “delivered. 
Foreign and Provintiual Freights. 


dune, 1871. 


Foreign. 
Newcastle and Ports on Tyne, por kee! of 
Liverpool, 5 per cent lis 
PFreighte-June, 1871. 
Cumberland. } Anthracite. 
217 lest] 7 |? 
3 | ag 3 
TO RASTERN | 3 | | > | 
rs Trig | sae 2 5 
Amesbury ... .. | 8175 | 
Bangor #2 75 23) | 
Bath... 275 3230 | 1% 
soston 25 22 1 180 1 20 
Bridgeport. ....| 225 223 1 80 1 00 110 12 
Bristol .......... 200 125 155 
OCambridgeport.. 2% 175 
Derby...... 2 UO lw ‘ 
Dighton ....... 230; 233 230. 
Kast Cambridge. 2 35 175 
Fall River...... 22 22 22 1 25 140 
Hackensack .. 1 75 1 00 
Hartford ........| 2,50 230 1 6) 
Jersey City...... 200 14) 70 
Midd 22% 130 
Mystic ......... -_— 1 
New Bedford.....| 239 235; 1% 
Newburyport vee] 2 15 240 16) 1 25 
New Haven.....; 22| 225) 190 | 10 110 | 
New London.....| 22} 225, 1 76 110 | 135 
New York....... 200) 200 39 7 65 
Norwalk ........ 1 30 1 00 1w 
Norwich... ....., 250| 200 1 20 1 40 150 
Pawtucket.......| 230 14 1 65 
Portiand ..... 2600 160 29” 
Pcriemouth, 275 275 1 45 1€0 1 50 
Providence......| 225| 225| 200 140 1 50 
Rockport .,...... 210 | 165 
Sag |} 170 | 1 20 | 
Salem . 200) 275) 235 1 60 
Stamford .......| 10 
Stonington ...... 
Taunton..... 2 30 1 10 
Warren..+.. 1 30 
Washington. 14 
TO RIVER PORTS.) 55 
80 £0 
Catskill... es 70 60 
Cocksackie. 63 
Ole Sprin Jd 
Fishkill 70| 160 
Haverstraw 
udson ..... 220 23 60 
New York ....... 30 
1% be 
Poughkee sie...| ‘ 
Rhinebeck ......! "5 
Rondout..... 
Saugerties ...... 10 5 
bing Sing ..... 15 
rrytown....... 
West Point..... 175 | | 
Yonkers ......../ 60 


Rates of Transportation to Tide Water. 
BY RAILROAD. 


TO PORT RICHMOND, PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia and Keating from Haven 
for consumptiorn..... tie Ges oo 


MAUCH CHUNK TO ELIZABETHPORT. 


V. Railroad from Manch Chunk to Puillipsburgh.. 5A 
R.R.,N.J., Philtipsbargh to Klizabe thport 15 
Shippme at Elizabethport........-. 4 
MAUCH CRUNK TO PORT JOHNSON. 
L. V. R.R., or L. &S. R.R. from M. C, to Philliveb’g gO 81 
U. R.R., of N. J., Phillipsburgh to Pt. Johnson 14 
Shipping 2 
Total cccccccce $2 44 
TO HOBOKEN, 
L. V. R. R., Mauch Chunk to Phillipsburgh .......... 3S 84 
Morris & Essex Phillipsburgh vo liovoker. . 145 
2 
Wartfage 10 
TO SOUTIL AMBOY. 
Shipping Expenses, .. «+ «+ oe 
PENN HAVEN To ‘ELIZABE THPORT. 

LV. RR Haveff to Phillipsbargh .. 99 
U. KR. ot N. J. Philiipsburgh to Klizabethport... o 1% 
Shipping expenses oe 00 08 08 cf B 


BY CANAL. 
Via Schuylxill Canal, 


TO PHILADELPHIA. 
From Schuylkill Haven. .Toll..$1.25 Freight.,90c....$2 15 
Port 
« Port Ginton....... * 1,17 os §5c.... 2 02 


TO NEW YORK. 
From Schuylkill Haven ....Toll..1 25 Freight..$1 90..$3 15 


The Rates of Toll on Lump and Steamer Coal will be ten per 


P 
. . 
Lur 
Ste 
| Bro 
Che 
Lxuien. 
| 
| Blo | 
Gov 
‘ 
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cent less than the above rates. The charge will be per ton 
-of 2249 No charge less than Forty Cents per ton will be 
made for any distance. A drawback of thirty cents is allowed 
on a!) coal passing Fairm-.unt Locks used at Philadeiphia and 


vicinity. 
Via Lehigh Canal. 
TO PUILADELPHIA. 


TO NEW YORK. 
Lehigh OO 


TO JERSEY CITY. 


For UD 


Via Delaware 2nd Raritan Canal. 
TO NEW YORE. 
Lehigh 
Delaware and Raritan 46 


OL 


TO NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Delaware and Raritan Canal. 46 
Freight. 1 05 


MARKET REVIEW. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JCLY Ist, 1871. 
Izox.—The late arrivals of Scotch Pig have more fully 
supplied the market, and as considerable is expected, 
there is less firmness and rather lower prices; the sales 


are 100 tona Glengaroock from yard at $32 50; and 200 do. | s 


ex ship, $30 50 @ $31. American continues very scaice, 
and prices are well maintained. The late strike in the 
coal district of Pennsylvania restricted production, and 
in the meantime consumers largely used up their usua 
store so that the country is understood to be unusually 
bare, both in makers’ and consumers’ liands. We quote 
No. 1 $35, No. 2 $33, and Forge $31 @ £52, with sales of 


100 tons No. 1 Lehigh Crane at $35; aud 200 do. No.1} 


Hudson, $34, cash. We notice bes.des 3,500 tons English 

tails at $57, gold; and 350 do, No. 1 Wrought Scrap, ex 
ship and yard, on terms which we did not harm Re- 
fined Bar is in limited demand as quoted, 

CorrEn.--New Sheathing is steady at 3’c., and Bolts 
and Braziers 32c., Yellow Metal aud Bronze Sheathing 
22c., and Y. M. Bolts 24c., net cash. Ingot continues in 
active request, andthe marsct is rather excited, with a 
further advance in prices of 4 c.@ jc. perlb. Manutac- 
turers and dealers are still the principal buyers, there 
being a markedabsence of the speculativeelement. The 


sales embrace about 1,500,000 lb, Lake at 2ljc. @ 21 je. | 


for immediate, and 22c. for forward delivery, the bulk of 


the business being in parcels for delivery between now | 


and next January. 

Lyap.—Since the considerable business of the carly 
part of the week, the market for Pig has been very quiet ; 
we continue to quote ordinary Foreign $6 124 @ #6 15, 


gold. Bar has advanced to 9jc., but Sheet and Pipe are | 
steady at 10jc., the former price, and Tin-lined Pipe L5c., | 


all less ten per cent. to the ‘Lrade. 
SPELTER—Has become quiet, and we hear of no sales, 
Prices are firm for Foreign at 5ic. @ 64c.; best brands 


Silesian are held at 6jc., gold. Domestic is quoted at 10c. | 


currency. 

STEEL is without change. 

T1x.—Pig has become very quiet, and the previous ex- 
treme asking prices have not been sustained; we shade 
our quotations for Straits ard English a little, say Straits 


334c., English 33jc., and Banca 28c., all gold; 200 slabs | 
Straits sold at 334$c.,and 5 tons English at a private price. | 


The business in Plates is still pretty Jarge, and all de- 


descriptions are firm, with an upward tendency. Char- | 


coal Terne and Coke Tin continues very scarce. Sales 
have been made of 1,250 boxes Charcoal Tin at $8 50 


@ $8 75 for I. C. ; 1,100 do. Coke Tin, $7 75 @ $7 874; | 


and 1,100 do. Charcoal Terne, $8 @ $8 124, all gold. 
Zixc.—Sheet continues steady and firm at previous 

quotations, with a good consumptive demand—10 casks 

Mosselmann sold from agents’ hands, to arrive, at 7jc., 


do., per oxide, gray, 5}c. 


METALS. 


| NEw YORK, June 28, 1871. 
1RON.—Dnty: Bars, I'to Lig cents B Kailroad, 70 cents 100 
ths.; Boiler and Plate, 155 cents @ ih; Sheet, Band, Hoop, and 
| Scroll, 14 to 1% cents Pig,G7B ton; Polished Sheet, 3 ctx. 
Bb; Galvanized 2 ; Scrap Cast, $6; Wrought, $8 per ton, 
Store Prices, 


| Pag, American, 31 00 
| bar Refined, knylish and American..........+ 72 W@73 00 
| bra Swedes, assorted sizes (solid) 85 004100 00 
} ; Store Prices, Cash, 
| Gar, Swedes, ord’y 106 GO@ll5 
bar, Refined, ord’y sizes........... — 
Bar, iietined. 44 @ 5-ginch........ 50@— — 
Bar, COMMON 70 00.4 72 50 
¥5 00@125 00 
Uvais and half-round... ........... 95 006120 v0 
Rods, % to3-16inch............ pends 82 6U@12 — 
2000 09 0000 100 OU@140 00 


TOG. 


Sheet, Kussia, as to assortment (gold)......... 12 @12% 

Sheet, Single, D. and '’. Vommon............--. —414@-- 6% 

| Sheet, Galv’d, Nos. J4to 12@14 and 39 # ot. dis. 

“Nos. 27, 28, and 29...... 15@18 and 30 ct. dis. 
Rails, English (gold), ton..... 55 00 @57 W 


Rails, American, at Works in Pa............. 70 00 @72 


| STEEL —Daty: Bars and ingots, valued at 7cents B DM or un- 

| der, 2‘4 cents; over7 venis and not above 1!, 3 ceuts ib; over 
cents.3 cents ® Bb. and 10 @ cent ad val. (Store prices.) 

English Cast (2d and lst quality) W....... —15 @—18 
English Spring (2d and lst quality),........ —- 7 @1 


Kuglish Blister (24 and Ist quality).......... —10 @—17 
Knglish German (2d Ist quality)........: —-12 
American Blister Kiack Diamond’”’...... @ lz 
American, Cast, ‘lool do. @— 16 
American Machinery, do. -10 @—11 
American German, do. 9 @ll 


COPPER.—Duty: Pig, Bar, and ingot, 5; old Uopper 4 cents 
Bb; Manufactured, 45 per cent. ad val. 


All Cash, 
Copper, New Sheathing, @— 0 
Copper Braziers, 160Z.and — @ 32 
Copper 3 @— 38 
Copper, Vid Sheathing, &c. mixed lots......... — @=— 19 
Copper, old, for chemica‘ purposes, 14@16 0z.... 20 @—~ 
Copper. American 21% 
Yetlow Metal, New Sheathing & Gronze....... — @— 2 
Yetlow Metal bolts............... 24 
Yeliow Metal Nails ....... 


LEAD.—Duty: Pig, 100 old Lead, 144 cents MD: 
Pipe and Sheet, 2% cents ® BD. 


| Galena. B 100 @- 

| Spanish 6 123¢@6 15 


| Cotwelt, Shaw & Willard ‘T'in-Lined 1 Pipe 165 cts. Ib. 


SPELTEKR—Duty: in Pigs, Kars & $1.60 p. 100 
| Plates, koreign..... (god)l. WO 6 Bise@ 6 15 
Plater, Vomestic........ ib— 7 Il 
| TLIN.—Duty; Pig, Bars, and Blocks, 15 @ cent. ad val.: Plate 
| and Sheets and ‘lerne Plates, 25 @cent. ; Kooting 25. ad val, 
| 


| 


Straits... 
Knglish 


| VLATES. 

} Fotr to Good Brands. Gold, Currency, 
11. C. Charcoal, box..... 88 6254@8 75 #10 00 @10 £0 
| Coke ‘Lerne....... 625 @7 724 @8 00 
Charecoai ‘Verne. -8w 925 @ 1010 


ZAINC—Duty: Pig or Klock, 60 @ 100%,; Sheet, 2:4cts. BD. 
| Sheet, No. ¥ ww il horeign .........-+ - 


Mining Stocks. 
New Yous, June 29, 1871, 
The Miving Stock Board reports this A. M. sales of 
| 2200 La Crosse at 25 and 300 at 26, which completes the 
| transactions of the Board. Below is the report in full : 
GOLD STOCKS. 


BID. ASKED. 
| American Vlag oo oe oe oe oe 16 22 
Gates & Baxter. op te oe - 
Genton. ee oe oe oe ee — 10 
Black Hawk, .. eo oe oo 
| Central Gold. .. oe ee oe 7 
| Cons Gregory... ee ee oe ee ee 41 
Grass Valley. .. Ww 13 
| Holman, oe ~~ 
| La Crosse. 3) % 
| Mariposa prf. .. oe oe oe eo 
| Montana ....... oe ee oo 
Kocky Mount... oe oe os ee 
| Quartz Mill, ow oo oe os oo 20 
Smith & Parmiee. .. ee oo oo 18 45 


Petroleum is about the same as per last report. No 
sales have transpired. Tho quotations are as follows: 
PETROLEUM STUCKS. 


IMD. ABKED, 
15 


ergen Coa! and ee 
| Bennehotf Run os oe 20 -- 
| Blood Farm oe oe -- 
Breevoort oo oe re 3) ~ 
| Bhven Ui... oe oe oe Pe Bu 
| Buchanan Varm ee oe 4) 60 
| Central oe ve tA 
Clinton. ee ee op 
Home oo oe 150 199 
PhillipsPet .. -- ~ 
United Petroleum Farms. ae 35 40 
| New York & Allegheny .. pes Pm 10 =~ 
| Northern Light .. e 60 
| Rathbone Onl oe pe 
Shermané & oo se oo 
Hoffman, oo -- 


San Francisco Stogk Ma: ket. 
*- By Telegraph.” 


The following is the report of the San Francisco Min- 
ing Stock Board, dated California, Jane 27, the most 
less 4 per cent., gold. Manganese, black oxide, 4c. ; | noticable feature of which is the advance in Belcher, it 


| being now quoted at $240, an advance of $56 per share 
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since our last report: Kentuck seems to have gone be- 
yond its limit, having reacted to $1 55. With the excep- 
tion of a slight falling off in Crown Point and Imperial, 


all other stocks on the list aro higher. 
Savage........ 


41% 
Yellow 
Kentuck....... 156 
240 


Weekly Slate Trade Report---Hydeville. 
ROOFING SLATE, 


Week ending June 24, 1871. 
TOTAL 
NAME OF COMPANY. WEEK. PREVIOUSLY. FOR YEAR. 
Eagle Slate Co,....-.....-.0005 260 2558 2715 
Western Vermont Slate Co. ....  .... 306 306 
The Evergreen Slate ('o........ 188 2145 2328 
Forest Mining Slate Co......... 3h 315 339 
West Castleton Slate Co........ .... ates 
B.D, BURRS. 1 544 614 
BR. M. Copeland... cose 404 404 


Profits of Narrow-Gauge Railways. 

Tue Greeley (Colorado) Tribune says that in build- 
ing a narrow-gauge railroad from Greeley to the 
mountains, interest on the bonds could be paid for 
in the increased price potatoes would sell for—that 
is, in building the road, potatoes would sell for three 
cents a pound at least. If not built, they would not 
bring more than one cent a pound. 


A Spider’s Engineering. 

In 1830, at Neweastle-on-Tyne, England, a gentle- 
man boasted ton friend thut he could introduce to 
him an engineer of more wonderful skill than Roperr 
SrepHenson, who had just mado himself famous by 
perfecting the railway locomotive. In fulfillment of 
the boast, he brought out a glaes tumbler containing 
a little scarlet-colored spider, whose beauly, with its 
bright ycllow nest on a sprig of laurustinus, had in- 
duced a young lady to pluck it from the bush where 
it was growing. When brought into tho honae, it 
was placed on the mantel-piece, and secured by plac- 
ing a glass over it. 

In a very short time, this wonderful little engineer 
contrived to accomplish the herculean task of rais- 
ing the sprig of laurustinus, a weight several hun- 
dred times greater than itself, to the upper -part of 
the glass, and attaching it there so firmly that, after 
forty years, it is still suspended where it was hung 
by the spider. 

In the Bible we read: “ The spider layeth hold 
with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces ;” but in its 
glass prison there was nothing for it to lay hold of — 
no peg, or nail, or beam, on which to fasten its 
threads. Yet, in a short time the little insect had 
accomplished its task. "s 

It is believed that this kind of spider always de- 
posits its nest upon trees, and never upon the 
ground ; and this may account for its wonderful 
effort to raise the branch to the upper part of the 
glass. + 

It may still be seen, dead and dry, hanging by one 
of its threads trom the top of its prison house, with 
its little nest upon a leaf of the laurustinus. — Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. 

Kitchen Gas-Works. 

Tue genius who proposed to make charcoal by fill- 
ing an iron cylinder with wood, aud using the cylin- 
der as a back log in the old-time open fireplace, has 
lately been eclipsed by a projector who aims to manu- 
facture illuminating gas by means of a retort, which 
may be placed ‘‘in a kitchen-range or any ordinary 
stove.” The retort is made of circular form, of iron, 
fire-clay, or other suitable material, and so arranged 
as tobe surrounded by the tire. Being filled with 


the gas is rapidly given off, and passes by a pipe into 
another partially filled with water, below which the 
moath of the outlet pipe dips as in the ordinary hy- 
draulic main. To avoid accidents from auy undue 
pressure in the main from an unusual pressure of 
the gas, the main is furnished with a safery-valve, 
the rising of which permits a portion of the gas to 
escape into a pipe which leads into the chimney 
with which the pipe or flue of the stove connects. 
The idea is ingenious, but the kitchen gas-works 
provided thereby will hardly superseds the ordinary 
methods of illumination in houses and apartments. 


wood, resin, oil, or other gas-producing substances,- 
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DEPARTMENT OF POPULAR SCIENCE, 


Feeling and Touch. 

If you remember our conversation on this topic, 
madam, you have in mind the distinction between 
the sensations of common feeling (pain, shuddering, 
tickling, pleasure, hunger, thirst, ) and those of touch 
(pressure, temperature). All sensations are trans- 
mitted to the brain by means of the nerves, and all 
nerves are, so far as we can perceive, alike, except 
in the apparatus at their extremities. The nervous 
current can be excited in various ways. We may 
lay a nerve bare in a living animal, and produce sen- 
sation in it by wounding, pressure, heat, cold, elec- 
tricity or chemical irritants. But light, sound, odor 
and taste do not appear to affect the nerves except 
through the appropriate organs at their extremities. 
Thus even the sensitive optic nerve is not irritated 
when the sun is allowed to shine upon its fibres. 
Hence we conclude that certain sgents irritate the 
nerves indirectly, being transformed into nerve-force 
in some obscure manner by the terminal apparatus. 

If we compare the nerves to telegraph wires, 
transmitting messages, we must distinguish between 
the organs which receive at one end, and those which 
register in the brain at the other end, the waves of 
sensation. The exterior apparatus is fitted to the 
cause, and the interior to the effect? of sensation. 
Thus sound affects the auditory organs only; but 
any irritation of the auditory nerve causes the sensa- 
tion of sound. ‘The eye is sensitive to light, which 
can be transformed into nerve-force by the optical 
organ only ; yet consciousness, sitting like an opera- 
tor at the receiving instrument in the brain records 
as light everything that comes over the optic nerve. 
Thus an electric shock produces the sensation of 
light, and a violent concussion on the head may have 
the same effect, as when your little Johnny, madam, 
fell down stairs, and thereupon ‘‘saw stars” in the 
daytime. 

But there is another set of nerves, called the nerves 
of motion, which receive impulses from within, and 
produce exterior effects. They start in the brain, 
and terminate in the muscles. Now, both kinds of 
nerves can carry currents either way ; but they are 
ordinarily confined to their respective functions, just 
as two railway tracks may be traversed in either di- 
rection by trains, though, in fact, the up-trains all 
take one track, and the down-trains the other. This 
difference in the functions of nerves, however, arises 
from the lack of proper instruments at the extremi- 
ties to produce or receive reverse currents. Thus we 
know that the optic nerve can conduct a current from 
the brain to the eye, though we also know that in 
life no current is conducted in this direction, be- 
cause at the central extremity of the nerve there exists 
no apparatus of excitation; and even if we could 
irritate that extremity, the outward current must re- 
main without effect, because the eye itself is not 
adapted to translate it into consciousness. 

Now, the nerves of feeling run fromall parts of the 
body to the brain. Their outer extremities are capa- 
ble of receiving the sensations of pressure and tem- 
perature, which we call, specifically, touch. But, 
if we irritate any other part of such nerve, we pro- 
duce in the brain only the ‘‘ common feeling”— pain. 
Thus the nerves of sensation which terminate in the 
skin of a part of the finger unite into one stem, which, 
is the part of the elbow called the ‘‘funny-bone,” 
avd deep under the outer skin. Now, if we dip the 
finger into cold water, we feel a sensation of cold ; 


-but if we immerse the elbow in cold water, we feel, 


first, the sensation of cold, from the nerves of the 
skin, and, after some moments, when the cold has 
penetrated to the stem of the finger-nerve, a sensa- 
tion of pain, not suggesting cold at all. And, curi- 
ously enough, this sensation appears to come from 
the finger. In like manner, when we strike tho 
“‘fanny-bone,” the finger tingles with pain; and 
when, by pressure on the arm or thigh, we affect 
the nerves running from hand or foot to the brain, 


it is the hand or the foot which ‘goes to sleep,” 
and presently wakes up with a vengeance ! 


Let us take again for explanation the convenient 
figure of the telegraph. Consciousness sits at the 
receiving instrument in the brain, and when we dip 
the finger in cold water, the hidden operator receives 
a dispatch, which he spells out—‘‘Cold!” There 
is no date of place, but he is sure it came from the 
finger, because that is the only station he knows on 
the line. But now we dip the elbow in cold water. 
The operator firet receives an ordinary elbow-dispatch 
—*‘*Cold ;” but presently we cut the finger-wire, as 
it were, and that puzzles him. He says: ‘‘There’s 
something to pay at the finger-stafion. A fellow bas 
got hold of the instrument who can’t spell at all.” 
So he writes : ‘‘ Pain in the finger,” which is a con- 
venient way of getting over the difficulty. ‘‘ Wires 
down” never occurs to him. The foolish fellow will 
sit there sometimes months after a man’s leg has 
been cut off, and keep on receiving dispatches from 
the lost member, and telling the man that his toes 
ache, when anybody, with half an eye, could see he 
hadn’t any toes. 

The nerves which communicate motion to the 
muscles, carry dispatches, as I have said, the other 
way ; but perhaps they receive, also, signals in return. 
At least we know that in some way we are conscious 
of the movements of the muscles. At every moment 
we know where every part of our body is; and this 
knowledge constitutes the sense of locality, which 
some philosophers call a mere acquired association. 
Whatever it is, the sensations of touch would be 
almost useless without it. 


If we inquire as to the inner apparatus connecting 
the nerves with consciousness, we get but an unsatis- 
factory answer. We find but small bulbs, occupied 
by a turbid fluid and a nucleus ; and we cannot dis- 
cover any-difference in their appearance, even between 
the dispatch-receiving bulbs of the nerves of sensa- 
tion and the dispatch-sending bulbs of the nerves 
of motion. Yet differences there must be, not only 
between these two classes, but among all the varie- 
ties of the former class. 


Neither have we yet discovered the secret of the 
exterior organs of touch. It is found tbat the nerves 
terminate close under the cuticle or outer skin, in 
free extremities (not loops, as was formerly believed); 
and in certain portions of the body it has been ob- 
served that these free extremities consist of tufts of 
very delicate branches, enclosed in bulbs apparently 
filled with fluid. But these so-called ‘‘ touch-cor- 
puscles” are merely a new mystery ; and we cannot 
even believe that they contain the secret we are 
secking, since they have not been found every- 
where, but only in circumscribed portions of the 
skin, and the sensations of touch are apparently just 
the same where these bulbs cannot be found as where 
they have been discovered. Moreover, we know 
that when they are absolutely removed (as by cut- 
ting off a limb), or not employed in telegraphing 
the sensation (as when we put the elbow in cold 
water), the sense of locality is still communicated. 
In short, madam, we must give up the conundrum 
for the present, though we keep up a deal of guessing. 

The sense of touch proper includes the produc- 
tion of the sensations of pressure and temperature, 
each of which constitutes a peculiar sphere of intelli- 
gence. Although we cannot, by studying the me- 
chanism of the organs of the sense, understand its 
operations, there is much to be learned from observ- 
ing aud analyzing the operations themselves; and 
this will be, with your permission, Madam, a fruitful 
topic for another evening's talk. R. W. R. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


We learn that the August meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers will be held at Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, on the third Tuesday (the fif- 
teenth) of that month. President Corrzz, of the 
Lehigh University, has placed a fine hall at the dis- 
position of the Institute, and the residents of Bethle- 
hem are, we are assured, prepared to extend a cor- 
dial welcome to the members of the Institute, and do 


all in their power to make their visit agreeable. No 
place in the country possesses more mines and 
works of interest toa Mining Engineer than Bethle- 
hem, and we think the choice of the Council a wise 
one. 


New Publications. 

Taz American EpvucationaL Montutx (J. W. 
Scuznmernonn & Co., 14 Bond street, New York,) is 
out for July, with an interesting variety of matter. 
We venture to criticise this very feature of variety, . 
as a blemish in a magazine devoted to the science of 
education. Such articles as ‘‘Suburban Saunter- 
ings,” and ‘‘ Petroleum as a Fuel,” however attractive 
to the reader, occupy space which the professional 
teacher grudges them, since it should be filled with 
matter more directly bearing on his work and needs. 
But this is perhaps too minute an objection, con- 
sidering that each number of the Monthly contains so 
much that is valuable to its peculiar constituency. 
We notice that the notices of new school-books (from 
other publishers than ScuenmeRHorn) are as pointed 
and, occasionally, severe as ever. Whether com- 
mercial rivalries or real scientific impartiality lies 
below this acuteness of criticism, we do not care. 
We trust the result will be to destroy the detestable 
‘cheap and nasty” manufacture of slip-shod school- 
books. 


Goop SELEcTIONS In Prose AND Pogtryetc. By W. 
M. Jeuurrz, Teacher of Elocution, comes from the 
same publishers as the foregoing. It presents, in a 


handy volume not too large for a reader to hold jn . 


the hand, or a traveller to put in the pocket, more 
than fifty favorite selections, old and new, which it 
would be difficult to find together elsewhere. They 
are all either eloquent, or poetical, or funny. This 
is the usual character of the collections of elocution- 
ists, and is one reason, we think, of the fact that 
their pupils are likely to spout and sing, more than 
they talk. A direct, clear, simple conversational 
oratory is greatly needed in our time. 


Tue Mercantite Liprary Association issues this 
year its fiftieth annual report, from which we learn 
that the institution is flourishing in undiminished 
vigor, and with increased usefulness. The excellent 
management of the library (which now numbers 
127,237 volumes) is largely due to the ability and 
zeal of Mr. A. M. Patmer, the librarian, who receives 
in the report a well-deserved compliment at the hands 
of the Directors. We regret to hear that his unre- 
mitting attention and enthusiastic devotion to his 
work have seriously impaired his health. We trust 
that rest and change may restore him to complete 
vigor. The subject of the opening of the Library on 
Sunday is discussed in the report, and the motives 
of the Directors in refusing it are explained. With- 
out assailing these respectable men, we must express 
our regret that, for whatever cause’, the poor are ex- 
cluded from the privilege which the rich enjoy, of a 
quiet reading-room on the Lord’s day. Bigotry dies 
hard ; but it will dic at last. Meanwhile, though the 
Mercantile Library is to be kept closed, the Reading 
Room of the Cooper Union is to be kept open, on 
Sundays ; and the result of the experiment will, we 
trust, remove the scruples of conscientious though 
narrow minds. 


Tue Parents’ Guipe, on, Human Deve'opment through 
Inherited Tendencies. By Mus. Hester Penvueton. 
New York: 8. R. Wexus, 389 Broadway. 1871. 

Price $1 50, 

This book, which now appears in a second and re- 
vised edition, calls attention to a very important 
though obscure and practically neglected subject— 
the influence of pre-natal causes upon character. 
The author has dealt with her theme intelligently 
and delicately ; and her counsel to mothers cannot 
fail to be productive of good. It isa good sign for 
the community that themes which have too long been 
left to the hands of quacks, or prurient ‘sensation 
writers,” are taken up by thoughtful, serious and 
virtuous men and women. 
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Creeting. 

the present number, the Encmverrina anp 
Journar enters upon its twelfth volume. We 
are not appalled by this evidence of increasing age, 
since we feel ourselves to be on the sunny side of 
our career, and maturing rather than decaying. The 
new form which we have adopted for the Jovrnax is 
more convenient to the reader than the last ; and the 
resultant loss in space is made up by omitting a 
large quantity of standing matter, in the way of ad- 
vertisements, and the long list. of patents which we 
have until recently published. Our subscribers will 
find themselves the gainers by the change. 

Our new Department of Popular Science will be 
continued during this volume ; and other improve- 
ments are contemplated, which will add to the pro- 
fessional and general interest of our columns. We 
trust that our patrons will continue to be as well 
pleased and served as they declare themselves to 
have been hitherto, and that their number will never 
grow less. 


Interesting Engineering Operations in Chicago. 

Ir is reported that, after having raised herself 
several feet out of the mud, Chicago discovers that 
her river does not run to suit her. The current of 
the river, which ought to empty into Lake Michi- 
gan, was sluggish, and refused to move with the 
desired alacrity. Efforts were made to quicken its 
movements, but without avail The people of Chi- 
cago are determined that the sluggishness of the 
river shall not hinder the progress of their city, and 
hence have adopted no less radical a way of obvi- 
ating the difliculty, than that of reversing the direc- 
tion of the stream, and making, as a correspondent 


aptly expresses it, the mouth of the river the inlet, 
as in fact it should be. 

In order to accomplish this feat, they first erected 
large pumping engines to raise the waters of the 
south branch of the river into tho Illinois and Mich- 
igan Canal, which empties eventually into the Mis- 
sissippi. This project proved expensive and inad- 
equate, and the proper surveys having been made, 
we understand that it is proposed to lower the sum- 
mit level of the canal, so that the water will flow 
naturally from the Chicago river into the canal, and 
thence Into the Illinois river, which empties finally 
into the Mississippi. The drainage of Chicago will 
thus reach the sea through the Gulf of Mexico in- 
stead of through the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The dis- 
tance between the mouths of the two gulfs is about 
2000 miles. 


The Cornell University. 

Ir is a comparatively easy thing to start a new uni- 
versity. Some impulsive, generous man provides an 
endowment which seems large to him and to the pub- 
lic ; ina sudden glow of enthusiasm, a good many 
other men bring gifts, who would not else have 
thought of doing so ; buildings are erected, profes- 
sors are appointed ; students are gathered ; speeches 
are made ; degrees are conferred ; and the new insti- 
tution is launched on the sea where so many others 
are alrgady bobbing about, just able to keep afloat. 

But when the fervor of the beginning has died 
away, the cold reality of steady, persevering, hard 
work sets in. The largest endowment is found to be 
not quite enough ; the wisest plans betray much fric- 
tion in their working ; the noblest aspirations some- 
times fail to supply the place of age, tradition, and 
esprit de corps; petty details consume much time and 
create much trouble ; ina word, the ancient experi- 
ence is once more verified, that to create is easier 
than to maintain. 

Thoughtful men are persuaded that the unneces- 
sary multiplication of universities is an evil. Each 
new enterprise of this kind ought to have a better 
reason of being than individual generosity or local 
pride,and a more reasonable prospect of success than 
is furvished by a charter and a faculty merely. That 


1}these conditions are fulfilled in the establishment of 


the Cornell University, we think there is no doubt. 
The plan, the history and the present condition of 
that institution are such as to justify its existence 
and its fame. It is already, not a scheme, bat a 
power ; and the best guarantee of its future progress 
and perfection is the fact that its severest critics are 
the men who manage it. No outside observer can 
keep pace with their quick perception of its short- 
comings, and their constant adoption of improve- 
ments. 

The best thing in the plan of Cornell University is 
its elasticity. In our opinion, the attempt to engraft 
a university after the foreign plan upon our present 
American system, would fail. The stern gymnasial 
training, which we have not yet attained, is an indis- 
pensable prerequisite ; and the silly haste of Ameri- 
can boys to get away from college into active life (a 
haste for which their parents, and the traditions of 
our society, are responsible,) tends to defeat all our 
endeavors for a thorough educational system. Yet it 
cannot be denied thet the European university, the 
fruit of a thousand years of experiment and thought, 
is the ideal to which we ought to work. Apparently 
the best that can be done at present, is to retain so 
much of our college discipline as seems to be neces- 
sary, and at the same time to give every opportunity, 
in special, optional and post-graduate courses, for 
the acquirement of a broader and deeper training. 

The class system in American colleges is at the root 
of the difficulty. Un‘crtunately, it is not an unmixed 
evil ; if it were, it could be unhesitatingly attacked 
and uprooted. But it is undeniable that the social 
fellowship of the college cxerts, in many respects, an 
excellent influence. Convenient to instructors it cer- 
tainly is. All dealing with men in crowds, by the 
wholesale, is easier than the watchful and patient 


training of individuals, It is easier to prescribe a 
curriculum, lay down rules, and run pupils through 
the machine, than to put every man upon his own 
merits, give him individual liberty, and judge him by 
the fruits. That is to say, it is easier to get fair aver- 
age results by the former than by the latter method ; 
because it is easier to govern than to educate. 

Of six hundred and nine students, reported in the 


last Cornell University Register, we notice that three 


hundred and three are pursuing special and elective 
courses. Probably most of these are attempting to 
obtain not more, but less, than the ordinary college 
education. It is a necessary evil of the new system, 
that American students will take advantage of it, to 
rush in a burry after bita of science or learning which 
they think they need or would like tohave. To coun- 
teract this tendency, the different special colleges are 
judiciously supervised, aid courses in each are pre- 
scribed. Our young men can scarcely be trusted to 
choose for themselves what and how long they will 
study. Thoroughness must be secured partly by 
regular class exercises, partly by rigid examinations. 
And in the latter, we think, falls the great additional 
labor of the ‘thew system—indeed, of any system de- 
parting from the old college formula. Nothing but 
severe and impartial examinations, and the distribu- 
tion of all rewards upon the ground of scholarship 
thus ascertained, can replace the ancient discipline. 

The examinations at Cornell are conducted in writ- 
ing ; and en inspection of the ‘ papers” of this and 
the last year convinces us that they are searching and 
sincere. In fact, the professors and instructors ought 
not to be burdened with the enormous toil of prepar- 
ing and examining in detail the questions and replies ; 
and we heartily approve the plan, which we. under- 
stand will be carried out as soon as the means of the 
university permit, of establishing fellowships, the 
incumbents of which, while prosecuting, at leisure 
and without expense, the special studies and investi- 
gations of their choice, shall give a small portion of 
their time to the pe:forimance of the labors now laid 
upon the over-weighted shoulders of the faculty of 
instruction. 


The regulations as to degrees and prizes appear to 
us, in the main, highly judicious. No “honorary” 
degrees are conferred under any cireumstances. 
Every candidate must give the prescribed proof of 
proficiency. We do not clearly understand, from the 
rules, whether degrees are conferred upon students 
at this university exclusively ; if that is the case, we 
think the restriction unwise. Proof of an equivalent 
course of study elsewhere, and proficiency shown 
upon thorough examination, should be ground 
enough for the granting of the degree. There'is no 
danger in making degrees too numerous, if they 
mean all that is implied in them ; and nothing could 
be better for the university than to establish such a 
reputation for its honorable titles as to make it worth 
the while of other graduates to seek this endorse- 
ment. Tho direct effect in any case would be to in- 
duce young men to acquire, as well as demonstrate, 
their knowledge at the university itself. 


A layge number of prizes are conferred in the dif- 
ferent departments, almost all of which are in money. 
While there are some evils connected with any sys- 
tem of rewards under which a few must succeed, and 
many fail, yet we must confess that we see no better 
way than the disposition of money-prizes to encour- 
age the student of small pecuniary means. The 
ground on which any individual should be aided with 
money is not his moral worth, or the value of an edu- 
cation to him, but the prospect that, if thus assisted, 
he will contribute something valuable to society. We 
give all chiidren a free common school education, be- 
cause, if they grow up ignorant, the community will 
suffer. But, this being secured, we should confer 
our gifts of higher education upon those whose learn- 
ing will most benefit the community. For the gene- 
rality of young men, college education is too cheap 
already. They ought to pay more nearly what it 
costs ; and if it were feasible (which may reasonably 
be doubted) we think it would be wholesome, to 
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throw our college endowments, over and above the/a cheap education, which should have no place in 
capital in buildings and apparatus, into the form of | the new age it represents. 


money-prizes, bestowed by the novel device of de- 
duction from the tuition-bills of students. 

For instance, a college has so many professors, 
and so many thousand dollars, from the income of 
which the larger portion of the salaries of instruction 
is paid. Why would it not be fair to assume a maxi- 
mum number of students, corresponding with the 
numerical strength of the faculty, and assess the ex- 
pense of instruction accordingly? Thus, if the or- 
ganization of the institution were adequate for five 
hundred students, let the fees be in that proportion, 
though the number of students were less, since of 
course it would not do to assess upon a small num- 
ber the cost of providing fora Jarge number—that 
would be to punish those who came for the neglect 
of those who stayed away. When the number of 
students exceeded the maxynum, additional instruc- 
tors would be required in proportion, and the fees 
would remain the same. Meanwhile, every student 
might be permitted, by actual (not relative) excellence 
in scholarship to reduce the amount of bis tuition 
bills ; and there might be, besides, a sparing and 
secret administration of a special fund, ip the further 
assistance of successful but indigent students, by 
loans without interest, to be repaid as debts of honor, 
whenever the recipients should be able conveniently 
to discharge them. ‘This latter feature has been em- 
ployed, without the secrecy, in European technica) 
schools. 

In this Utopian University, those persons would 
be most helped who were the best students. And 
this is, after all, the only true ground for assisting 
anybody to a higher education. Giving money to 
people is a dubious matter at best ; it sould, at any 
rate, be given, in such departments us (his, chiefly to 
those whose use of it will most advance the canse of 
science and the progress of mankind. Il uce, to re- 
turn to Cornell University, we are glad tbat so much 
money is pnt, in the shape of prizes, within the 
reach of deserving students. 

There is, moreover, a free scholarship from each 
Assembly district in the State, accorded, as the stat- 
ute says, ‘‘in consideration of superior ability and 


and public schools of this State.” 

To all other undergraduates, the university fees 
for instruction are fixed at forty-five dollars a year— 
a sum which we consider far too small, although it is 
donbtless rendered necessary by the ridiculous, and 
foolish competition of American colleges in this par- 
ticular. Even in Germany, where the cost of living 
j3 much less than here, the university fecs are not 
80 low. It is possible to go too far, in making higher 
education cheap. In our opiniou, thé better course 
is to make it valuable. We hear universal complaint 
that teachers are underpaid. How can it be other- 
wise, when pupils are under-charged? Who is to 
begin the needed reform, or how it can be done witb, 
out sacrifice, we do not’ pretend to say ; yet there 
are hints in American society, not without value. 
There are schools which exact high prices, and are, 
nevertheless, largely patronized, because, for some 
real or fancied reason, their diplomas are mych de- 
sired. Whyshould Cornell University display to the 
public its magnificent endowments, its brilliant corps 
of instructors, its comprehensive and thorough plan 
of education, and then label the whole, like the stock 
in a bankrupt’s window, ‘Going very cheap ; all this 
for forty-five dollars”? There is no answer, except 


We believe that this youny and vigorous Univeisily 
is destined to a grand career. The liberality that 
endowed it has been supplemented with wisdom and 
insight. The gifts that still flow in upon it are not 
thrown away. Tho spirit that guides it is neither 
stupidly conservative nor recklessly radical. It will 
not fail by attempting impracticable things, nor 
cease to strive after all better things. By as much 
as we admire its high standard, and acknowledge its 
actual progress, we are impatient with the notion of 


The commencement at Ithaca, the other day, was 
attended by the inauguration of the new building 


erected for the College of the Mechanic Arts by Mr. 


Hiram Sisixy, of Rochester. The year has been 


marked with numerous other munificent contribu- 


tions to the resources of the University, and the 


commencement exercises were crowned with the an- 
nouncement of an additional gift of fifty thousand 


dollars from Anprew D. Wurrt, the distinguished 


and beloved President. The provision already made 


for buildings and apparatus of instruction is very 
sreat ; and the number of students (the vulgar test 


of strength) is certainly satisfactory. But the true 
strength of a university is in the individual charac- 
ter andthe harmonious co-operation of its faculty ; 
and in this respect Cornell is notably strong. The 
list of her resident and non-resident professors con- 
tains many distinguished names, and, what is better 
yet, many names of young, active and enthusiastic 
men, whose sure future fame will be one with the 


glory of the University they are building up. 


Atmospheric Cas Engines. 
Avrnoven so far a8 we are aware cngines of this 
kind are nowbere in usé in this country, the princi- 


ple on which they are constructed is not entirely 
new. In igniting combustible gases inside a closed 
metallic vessel, the heat generated is imparted to 
the gaseous produets of combustion, which,df pre_ 
vented from expanding in consequence of such in. 
crease of temperature, will exert a proportionate 
pressure upon the surfaces of the closed vessel. This 
pressure would remain constant if no heat were taken 
away from the gases, but will in reality diminish 
rapidly, in consequence of the heat generated being 
absorbed by the metallic surfaces of the vessel. Ex- 
perience has shown that the interval of time which 
clapses between the heating and consequent expand- 


ing of the gases, and the subsequent cooling and 


consequent contracting of the same, is but a very 
short one, end therefore in applying the expansive 


force of such heated gases as motive power, unless 
they are allowed to expand very rapidly immediately 
after the combustion has taken place, a great portion 
of the heat that should have produced such expan- 
sion will be absorbed by the cylinder of the engine, 
and consequently a great portion of the motive power 
will be lost. In applying the ordinary arrangement 
of connecting rod and crank motion for transmitting 
the expansive force of the gases behind the piston to 
the engine shaft, such force has to overcome not only 
the work alloted to it, but also the inertia, of the 
whole of the moving parts of the engine, in addition 
to which the motion of the piston is controlled iu a 
very prejudicial manner by the action of the crank ; 
the heated gases are thus prevented from expanding 
with anything like the requisite rapidity, and a con- 
siderable loss of effect takes place. 

An engine of this kind was invented some time 
ago by an engineer named Orro, of Cologne, Prussia, 
and has since been improved by Mr. Lancen, of the 
saine place. 

Mr. Orto’s original engine was provided with two 
pistons, one of which was actuated by the expansion 
of the gaseous prodacts of combustion, while the ac- 
tual work was in fact accomplished by the atmospheric 
pressure against tho second piston, acting against a 
partial vacuum formed by the expansion and cool- 
ing of the gases. 

In the improved engine only one piston is em- 
ployed. This works in a vertical cylinder open at 
the top, and the piston, instead of having a piston- 
rod connected to the fly-wheel skaft by a crank and 
connecting-rod, has a rod fixed to it upon which is 
furmed a rack in gear with a spur wheel upon the 
fly-wheel shaft ; this spur wheel is not fixed to the 
shaft, hut is so connected to it by means of a de- 
scription of a ratchet wheel or friction clutch mechan- 
ism, that when made to revolve by the rising of the 
piston and its rack, it turns freely upon the shaft, 
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but when made to turn in the reverse direction by 
the downward motion of the piston and rack, it 
causes the shaft to revolve with it. Thus, when the 
ignition of the mixture of combustible gas and air 
takes place beneath the piston, the expansive force of 
the heated gaseous products of combustion cunses 
the piston to be thrown rapidly up to the top of the 
cylinder, no other work being at the time performed 
by such motion than the turning of the spur wheel 
loose upon the fly-wheel shaft. By the time that the 
piston has arrived at thé end of its stroke the ervan- 
sion of the gases hes covied them to such an extent 
that by their consequent condensation a partial 
vacuum has been formed beneath the piston, the 
latter portion of the stroke of which has been made 
by the momentum which it has acquired, and the 
pressure of the atmosphere now consequently forces 
down the piston and rack, thereby causing the fly- 
wheel shaft to revolve as described. 


The Useless Destruction of Engineering Works in 
France. 


From the report of the Commissioners appointed 
by the National Assembly to inquire into the present 
condition of the railways, roads and canals of France, 
we learn that twenty days will probably suflice to 
put the railways into temporarily efficient condi- 
tion. The total darcage done to lines, stations, etc., 
amounts to nearly sixty millions of francs. ‘The 
French system ‘of railways is condemned by the 
Commission, from a military point of view, as in- 
efficient, on account of the radiating of the principal 
lines, and the lack of transverse lines to unite the 
radiating roads. The damage done to the ordinary 
roads is enormous, and it is estimated that 10,000,000 
francs will be necessary to make the repairs urgently 
required upon these roads. ‘The Commission is of 
the opinion that much of this destruction was worse 
than useless, and thata little less precipitation on 
the part of defence committees as well as a little 
more knowledge of military science would have 
saved from destruction a large portion of the brid- 
ges and roads. 


MINING SUMMARY. 


California. 
NEVADA COUNTY. 

The Marysville Appeat, of June 15, sayz : On Saturdar 
we gave an account of al: accident which cecurred at the 
tunnel of the Biue Gravel Company, by which Juseru 
Hosxixs and Ricuarp Ricwarps were severly injured. 
From residents of Smartsyille we learn that the snffirers 
are rapidJy improving, aud furiher, that their eyes are 
net ipjurcd. The accident was caused by a wire of oue 
of the cartridges coming in contact with the wire leading 
from the battery to the charged holes in the face of tl:c 
dnit, and as the latter was discharged the electricity dis- 
charged the loose cartridge at the same instant. There 
Giant powder cartridges have each a emall wire extend- 
ing out a few inches, which is attached to the battery 
wire, whenever they are ready for explosion. In this 
case, the injured miners had got their blast ready, and 
brought back the box contaiming the remaining car- 
tridges, setting it down in a sort. of chamber excavated 
for the battery. Unfortunately, they set it so close to 
the battery wire that the wire of one of the cartridges 
touched it. The explosion ground the box into thou- 
sands of splinters, which filled the faces and breasts of 
the two miners, completely covering the surface, leaving 
them unrecognizable. Their cscape from death, or from 
the loss of eyesight is almost miraculous. 


Nevada. 

From the Elko Independent, of June 17, we lcarn that 
E. D. Keivey and Frank Cove have discovered a fine 
silver lode, near Unionville, south of the Arizona hill, Whe 
Silver Slate says it is probably a continuation of the fa- 
mous Arizona vein in that direction, as the ore is very 
similar. The ledge is quite small at the outcrop where 
discovered, but in sinking down upon it to a depth of 
eight feet it has increased very considerably. The own- 
crs are quite elated with their discovery, and are confi- 
dent that they have a good thing. 

: FIRE IN GOLD HILL. 

On Wednesday last a fire broke out in Gold Hill, on 

the west side of Main street, destroying thirty buildingr, 
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including the Eclipse mill and a part of the Granite 
mill, The loss foots up to near $33,500. The fire is 
supposed to have been the work of incendiarism. 

For twenty-f. ur hours, up to Saturday noon, says the 
Eureka Sentinel, of the 11th inst., there were smelted in 
two large and two small farnaces of the Eureka Consoli- 
dated nineteen tons of bullion, of the value of $350 per 
ton. 


BULLION, 


The Ely Record eays that on tho 8th and 11th insts, 
bullion was shipped from Pioche, via Salt Lake, to the 
amount of $36,340. Since June 4th to the 12th Pioche 
shipped $78,984. There were shipped during the mouth, 
of Mey last, through WeLus, Farao & Co,, from Austin, 
says the Jereille, eighty-seven bars of silver bullion 
weighing 7,437 pounds, of the value of $99,751 18. The 
amount of bullion shipped from the Arizona mine, 
through Fargo & Co., since our last issue, says 
the Unionville Silver State of the 10th, was $6,232. 


According to the Reese River Reveille, of Juno 16, the 
Citizens’ mill ise approaching compietion. The boilers 
and engines, batteries, and pans are in position, and a 
portion of the roasting apparatus is om the ground, the 
balance being expected within a couple of days. By 
to-morrow night the last shingle will be nailed on the 
roof, so that in two weeks more at fartheet steam will be 
gotten up. 

From the Gold Hill News, of June 19, we take the fol. 
lowing iteme : The new Lady Bryan Company made tho 
second clean-up at their mill on Saturday, yielding 2,700 
ounces of crude bullion. This, as was predicted, was 
considerally better than the first run, and places the 
company on an excellent financial basis ; they are out of 
debt, and this will leave them over $8,000 in the treas- 
ury. Last Friday they struck a deposit of richer and 
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Montana. 
FRENCH BAR CLEAN UP. 


The French Bar Ditch Company made a clean-up on 
Monday of six boxes of their flume, after a run of two 


weeks, and took out $5,700; and our informant is of the 
opinion that if the whole fiume was cleaned up that some 
$12,000 would be taken out. The first six boxes contain 
bo quicksilver, and are cleaned up every two weeks, 
during the mining season, while the remaining boxes 
are left until fall before a clean-up is made, the quick- 
silver amelgamating all the fine gold which escapes 
over the -riffles of the first six boxes. We understand 


that the company on this run, did not clean their bed- 
rock, 


The following is from the Independent: Mr. Joux 
Doy_e came in from Beartown last evening, and reports 


everything in a prosperovs condition at that camp. 


Foxey, St. Jonn & WELLS are taking out considerable 
gold now, but when they clean up their flames they ex- 


pect to have a very large amount, ‘ihe lower part of 


the guich is being prospected, and one ccmpany are 
making $8 per day tothe hand. This ground has always 
been considered worthless, but the recent development 


encourages the belief that a greater portion, if not the 


whole of the lower gulch, three miles long, will pay. 
On Elk Creck all the fume companies are doing well, 
and this is also true of all who sre working ut the Head 
of Deep. Ou the guich, three mi'es below Beartown, a 


company have found the old chaune!, and are taking out 


big pay. 
RED MOUNTAIN OITY. 
A friend sends us the following from Red Mountain 
City, under date of May 28th: The quartz mines are all 


looking fine. The various arastras have started up,with 


plenty of water and a good prospect for a more abund- 


I! 


reka gulch, and are doing exceedingly well, On Cargen- 
ter’s Bar there are six hydraulics in operation. Pounps 
& Green are the principal miners in thiscamp. They 
have three hydraulics in operation. Moornzr & Mont- 
GOMERY run one hydraulic, Durry & Day one, and two 
companies are ground-sluicing. has 
also a hydraulic in full -blast. McCrary & Co. are run- 
ning bed-rock flames in Carpenter’s galcb, with a hy- 
draulic, Pounps & Gruen have started their bed-rock 
flume at the mouth of Carpenter’s gulch, and are going 
to ran it day and night, under the superintendency of 


Mr. James Sxaccs. Husparp & Henry have one hy- 


draulic and one ground sJuice running in Prairie Gulch, 
with good success. 


Colorado. 
The Pewabic mine is, according to the Colorado Herald 


of the 7th of Juno, steadily following up its yield of large 


supplies of ore, most of which is taken to Professor 
Hitt's smelting works for reduction. Recentlys new 
discovery has been made upon this lode, some two thous- 
and feet west of the works of Messrs. Lyon & Co., which 
looks really encouraging ; this discovery has a crevice 
four feet wide, the shatt is down about forty fect, and is 
turning out precisely the same clase of ore as that taken 
from the older established portions of the yein. Some 
of this ore has been worked by etamp-mill process, and 


yielded six ounces of gold to the cord; another lot is 
now being worked at Mr. Krnen’s mill, at Black Hawk, 


that promises equally well. ‘These frequent discoveries 
48 extonsions of principal mines, augers as flatteriugly 
for their great length and extent, as for their acknow- 
ledged permanency and richness. 
GULCH AND RIVER MINING. 
The Caribou Post of June 17th contains the following : 


On North Clear Creek, below Black Hawk, the bed of 


the creek was more or less worked out in early days. 
Then for three or more years it was practically abandon- 
ed, during which time Aurx. Camzron bought up at mo- 
derate prices as many consecutive claims as he could, 
They gave him as much ground as ho could work out in 
five or six yearv. first and sccond flames that were 
putin proved to him “ how not to doit.” The third and 
present one has stood, and will stand, all the floods that 
can come against it. Lust season, having got fairly to 
work, he employed from twenty to forty hands during 
the summer, and cleaned up as an {average of the senson 
$11 60 per hand. ‘This season he is in better ground, 
and little is hazarded in saying that he will take ont $15 


apt supply for the entire year than ever before. Nevins 
& BRanIGAN are taking out some of the finest ore that 
was ever seen in Montana. Frowrns & Co. are doing 
well on the Only Chanee. Traton & Co. have struck 
bed-rock with their flume, and have a good paying mine. 
The Largworthy Flume Co, have started, and lve every 
prospect of a profitable season's work. Ltaoar & Co, 
will start up their flume in a few days. Mobuive will 
have bis flume to bed-rock in a short time. Basin Gulch 
is coming out allright. There are now four flumes in 
active operation, to wit: Leaaat & Co., Dickey & Ce., 
Henry & Co., Nicuous & Co. All are doing well. ‘There 


better ore than they have yet been working, at the 80- 
foot level, south of the shaft, which promises to be ex- 
tensive, ‘The strike reported in the Savage mine, at the 
400-foot level, near the Gould & Curry line, is said by 
those who know best, not to amount to :nuch. They 
have struck hot water at the tenth or lowest level. Tho 
Gould & Curry Company commenced sinking their shaft 
deeper last Saturday, and have progressed abuut seven 
feet thus far. The Haie & Norcross Company are getting 
along finely with the retimbering of their shaft, and 
have sunk their incline from the lowest level, about 
eighty feet. It is fifty feet south of the shaft. 


The Gold Hill News, of the 20th u't., contains the fol- 
lowing mining intelligence : The Yellow Jacket mine is 
yielding 17% tons of ore per day at peesent, frorh the 
80, 900 and 1,000-foot levels, milling about $40 per ton. 
Prospecting is actively carried on at the lower levels. 
At the 1,00)-foot level some good bodies of ore are de- 
veloped in the northern portion, towards the Confidenc- 
line. The main diift north, at the 1,100-foot level, is 
progressing satisfactorily, but no ore is yet developed in 
the “cross-cuttiog. The ore breasts of the mine are 
looking well, and the general situation satisfactory. 
Daring the past week 220 tons of ore were taken from 
the Overman mine, assaying $17 per ton. The principal 
yield is from the 226-fvot level. The Caledonia mine 
yields about ninety tons of ore per day, keeping two 
mils ranping. The ore section is from the 300-foot level 
up. ‘Lhe Segregated Belcher is not yielding much ore 
at present, and the principal work done ia prospecting 
toward the Belcher line. The sinking deeper of the 
Ophir sbaft progresees well, with no serious impediment 
from water, and it 1s estimated that it will take nearly or 
quite seven months Jonger to sink to the contemplated 
depth of 1,460 feet. On the i4th inst. $22,975 was sent 
down from the Crown Point mine, and $31,689 trom the 
Chollar-Potosi mine. The recent advance in Savage 
was based more upon a contest in the approaching elec- 
tion than anything else. The mine is yielding 175 tons 
of ore per day at present, and the Hale and Norcroes 
yields about the same. The following companies hold 
their annual mectings next month: Chollar-Potosi, 
Overman, Savage, Yellow Jacket, and the Imperial a 
week from next Thursday. ‘The Alta says: ‘‘ There is no 
doubt but that the production of the metals this year will 


ave four companies ground-sluicing on Moose Creek. 
Dickey & PAn«’s arastra, on Gold Hill, is rannivg night 
and day on a yood quality of ore. Wa. McCULLEN and Pat 


Bore, from Boulder, report the miners all at work and 


nearly all making moocy. The miners on Boyle's gulch 
are making from $10 to $12 per day tothe man. S1vuart 
& Co’s bydraulic is runuing in Alta gulch with good suc- 
cess. But one company is now operating on Boulder 
bar—ReEEsE ANDERSON & Co, They lave a hydraulic in 
operation, doing well. 


. BUTTE CIty. 
The placer mines of Butte are mostly owned and coi.- 


trolled by a few companies, all of whom are working day 
and night, with plenty of water and doipg well. Joun 


Noyes cleaned up $2,400 from a side sluice recently, and 


expects to clean up some £8,000 or $10,000 from the main 
flume. The Wampuer Bros., Wm, WHEELER, and s#ev- 
cral others are mining extensively, and will make some 


splendid clean-ups during the season, A. W. 


of Missoula Gulch, near Butte, is running a hydraulic 
and two sluices, and cleaned up from one sluice recently 
the nice little sum of $900, and bas ground that will last 
for years. Thousands and thousands of acres of mines 
equally as good as any now werked, exist in the prairies 
and hills above the line of the present ditches. Messrs. 


Humpnney & Bro. are now engaged in the construction 
of a tunnel through the main range for the purpose of 
furnishing an inexhaustible supply of water for these 
rich placers. It is one of the most gigantic enterprises 
ever undertaken in Montana, and one that will add im- 
mensely to the wealth of Deer Lodge county. 

A correspondent of the sume paper from Carpenter’s 
Bar writes: Mr. Frep. Heatoitye & Co. discovered rich 


to the man. He has now only eighteen men, bunt will 
soon be prepared fora Jarge increase. The deep river 
mining, by shalts and dritts, on the creek above, has 
proved less remunerative, on accountof the expense of 
pumping and timbering; but numerous extraordinary 
rich pockets have beon struck at different points, Within 
a year a ditch a mile and a half in length has been con- 


structed, which carries the waters of South Boulder far 


enongh up Boulder gulch to give 1,500 feet of gulch be- 
lowits mouth. Mr. Larne, the presont owner and ope- 
rator, informs us that by ground sluicing it pays from $5 
to $8 per man. On Moon Gulch, which formerly wah re- 


garded as starvation diggings, a new experiment is being 
tried for rapid working. ‘Lbey have built a dam which 
they allow to fill and then tarn the whole bead into the 
gulch with the force of 'a torrent. This'tears up an im- 
mense amount of earth for a while, which is run through 
sluice boxes as usual. While the dam is filling agam they 
throw out the boulders. With what success this plan is 
pursued we cannot at presentsay. All through Summit, 
Park, and Lake counties, there are hundreds of gulches 
that will furnish good diggines when ono man or com- 
pany has sufficient ground and means to bring in the 
water. Considerable of this old ground has been reocecu- 


pied during the last two summers, and has paid so well 


as to leave no doubt of the success of others, Galena * 
Gulch, near the mouth, had been neglected for years, 
This was taken hold of by WititAMms, Leven. & Co., and 
last year paid not far from $15 per hand, 

THE GOLD SHIPMENT 
for the month of May, from the several banks of this 
city, obtained at headquurters, foot as follows : 

CURRENCY, COIN. 


exceed that of last hy several millions. The value of | ground cn Eureka Bar recently. They have ground- ve 
Crown Point is to-day $3,900,000; at this date last year, | sluiced and cleaned up two pits, and it payed them $49| Pooky Mountain National....... 27,000 24,200 
when it was producing nothing, and was under assess-| per day to the hand. Zhe company have now three ? — ee 
ments, it sold for $73,000. It is now producing $300,000 | gangs of bands ground-sluicing. The ground is sballow, $95,090 


per mouth, and pays $10 dividends. The ore body in 
sight is estimated at a figure much higher than the stock 
value, and there is no limit yet assigned to the extent of 
the ore, the wealth of which is reflected in the other 
Comstock mines. There is no doubt, therefore, that the 
increased value ef the mines is on a sound basis.” 


nowhere excecding four feet in depth, and most admira- 
bly situated for this class of mining, as it has a gentle 
grade and the bank is free from heavy gravel and ce- 
ment. Ecnois & Bro. have one hydranlic running, at 
the head of Eurcka gulch, and Miien & Daney have 
two sets of hands ground-siuicing at the mouth of Eu- 


This with the constantly increasing purchases of our 
richest ores by the Cash and Rockwell chorination works, 
the Boston and Colorado, Western Smelting Company, 
Philadelphia and Colorado, together with the various 
shipments to eastern establishments, none of the re- 
ceipts of which, except from the company first named, 


é 
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are ever recorded in our shipping lists, makes up a very 
gratifying condition of the ore and bullion markets for 


the season just opened. 
Idaho, 
From the World we take the following news from the 


Basin: A big slide occurred in Bear Run, of a tract of 
ground on Bowman & Co’s claims of 59x150 feet. Several 
acres of the ground above were displaced, and 200 fect 
of the big ditch and a section of the old Wright ditch 
slid along with it. Fortunately it gave time for parties 
at work there to get out, and no one was injured. 

Mr, Hewxny Inwix, the purchaser of the Yellow Jackct 
quartz mill and mine at Granite Creek has commenced 
work putting his mill in order and has a force of hands 
engaged in the mine. The mill will probably start up 
inside of # couple of weeks, when we shall expect to 
chronicle another success in the quartz business in that 
seetion. Messrs Frany & Hart, owners of the Lawyer 
ledge, also at Granite Creek, were in our city a few days 
ago, negotiating for a quartz mill to put up at their 
mine, which is known to be a well-developed ledge of 
paying quartz, and we understand that it is their in- 
tention of erecting 1 15-stamp mill as soon as they can 
procure the machinery. With three quartz mills, aggre- 
gating forty stamps, pounding away et Granite Creek on 
rich rock, that camp will take the lead, and be the live- 
liest place in the Basin. 

New Mexico. 

The New Mezican, of June 8, contains the following 
news from Fort Bayard: ‘‘ The citizen scout, who left 
Bilver City some time sincs, has just returned. The 
scout found no Indians. A party of prospectors—about 
a dozen men—with two Mexican guides, have just come 
in for provisions at Silver City. They are all strangers, 
and have been out prospecting along time. They re- 
port having found rich placer diggings on the San Fran- 
cisco river, about three days travel from here.” 

Utah. 

From the correspondence of the Colorado Miner of 
June 22, we make the following extracts of mining news : 
THE MILLER MINE. 

This is a mine well worth visiting, and is by far the 
largest deposit of cre which I have seen iu Utuh, consid- 
ering the amount of work done, the discoverers having 
struck pay at the very surface. 

The mine is opened by two tunnels and an incline, the 
largest tunnel being sixty feet in length, following 4 
solid body of ore all the way from the surface to the 
heading, where it now shows a vein nineteen feet in 
thickness. At the time of our visit a portion of the mine 
had caved in owing to defective timbering, but even 
when seeing under this disadvantage, the body of ore 
exposed to view was simply enormous. Two miners with 
pick and shovel can easily keep two wheel-barrows busy 
running out ore to the dump, where five mén are em- 
ployed sacking it up, after which it is slid down a ravine 
on the snow to the gulch below. From twelve to four- 
teen tons per day is the usual quantity taken out when 
worked in this way. When we consider that this ore will 
run from $90 to $180 per ton, and that the quantity which 
can be taken out when the mine is properly opened for 
working, will be only limited by the means of transporta- 
tion and reduction, we can hardl7 comprehend the true 
value of this mineral deposit. A tramway eight hundred 
feet in length can be casily and cheaply constructed from 
the mine to the base of the mountain, there connecting 
with a wagon road built on a good grade down the creck 
to where the furnaces will be erected. The surrounding 
mountains are thickly covered with a heavy growth of 
pine, sufficient to furnish fuel in abundance for many 
years to come, and taking everything into consideration, 
I can see no possible chance for 4 failure, if worked by 
practical miners and economically managed. 


‘ THE WYOMING LODE 
is situated, perhaps, four hundred feet above the Miller, 


on the very crest of the mountain, and is supposed by 
many to be the same mine. A short drift has been run 
in on the vein from the east face of the hill, at the end of 
which a shaft has been sunk to a depih of twenty feet, 
disclosing a véin of ore eight fect in width. It is nearly 
the same character as the Miller, being carbonates mixed 
with galena, and assays at the rate of $122 per ton. 

The owners are now drilting slong the vein, and taking 
out sufficient quantities to ship had they only a good 
road to the mine. 


} _ THE KENTUCKY LODE 
is nearly a mile further north on the game mountain. A 


shaft has been sunk to the depth of twenty-five foet from 
the surface, the ore vein being about four feet wide in the 
bottom. The mineral is coarse galena and honey-combed 
quartz, the valuo of which I did not learn, but it is pro- 
bably not very rich. 


CARD. I havea friend in the North West who will be 
open for an engagement as Local Representative or agent 
(say in Chicago), for Kaetern parties of character, in Com- 
mercial Engi: ecering and Mechanics) Business, and in whose 
behalf I would be glad to cox fer with any parties desiring the 
services of a first-class man. A long and intimate acquaintance 
enables me to endorse him as having unusual energy, per- 
severance, executive faculty and practical business experience. 
His references include leading bankers, merchants, and others 
in New York, Boston and in the West. 
Fipes” care Whitelaw Reid, Esq., Tribune Office, 
ow ° 


U &. PATENT OFFICE, ‘ 
Wasurtnoton, D. C., May 11, 1871. 

“On the petition of of Worcester, Mase., preying 
for the extension of # patent granted to him on the 25th day 
of August, 1857, for an improvementin Vibrating Shears. 

It is ordered that the testimony in the case be closed on the 
25th day of July next, that the time for filing aguments snd 
the Examiner’s report be limited to the 4th day of August next, 
end that said petition be heard on the 9th day of August next. 
Any person may oppose thig extension. Leacerr, 

Commissioner. 


ALLEN, 
ENGINEER, 


No. 45 William street, New York. 


Designs and Specificatiops prepared for all kinds of Iron 
Ships and Steam Machinery. Construction and Repairs 
Experiments conducted. Advice given, etc. 
All kinds of Machinery furnished at Manufacturers’ prices. 

febs-td 


McNAMARA, 


SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 
AND COUNSELLORB-AT-LAW, 
No. 37 Park Row, New Yorx, Reom 22. 
Advice in Patent Law given free. mar 8:tf 


BIDWELL’S COAL OIL AXLE GREASE. 
THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


USED BY 
RAILROAD MANUFACTURING COMPANIES, 


ROLLING MILLS, AND UPON VEHICLES OF ALL KINDS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


DANIEL BIDWELL, MANUFACTURER, 
254 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


FOR SCIENTIFIC INVESTI- 
GATIONS and Educational Purposes. Price list sent 
free. T. H. MCALLISTER. Optician, 
49 Nasaau etreet, N. Y. 
ws LANTERNS FOR SUNDAY SCHOCLS, 
Academies, Public Exhibitions, and Parlor Entertain- 
ments. Illustrated priced catalogues sent free, 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
Dec.21:6m. 49 Nassau street, N. Y. 


IAMONDS AND CARBON {urvished and set for 
drilling rock, sawing or working stone, also Glazier’s 


:28:6mos 


Diamords. Sce ENGINEERING AND MimING JouRNAL, January 


17, 1871, for further particulars. 
Address: JOUN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau st., N. Y. 
febl4:3mo 


Successors to 


ux ASHCBOFT, and 


Jo 4LTon & Co 


Railway & Machinists’ 
Supplies, 
50 and 52 JOHN STREET. 


Sole Agents for 
ASHChOFT’s STEAM GAUGE, 
Also Agents for 
LINDSAY WRENCHES, 
STURTEVANT BLOWERS, 
JUDSON GOVERNORS, 
WILDER’S PATENT PIPE- 
WRENCH AND CUTTER. 
Manufacturers of 
STEAM and WATER GAUGES, 

Importers and sole agents 
for the Units 4 States of 
SCOTJH GAUGE GLASSES. 


Steam Gauges Repaired. 
ily 


CUMBERLAND COAL, 


MINED BY THE 
CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY, 


Of the best quality for manufacturing, steam @cucrating, and 
domestic purposes. 
Orders received by the Cargo at 
New York Office, 71 Broadway. 
New England Agency, 
Stevenson & PErrson, 
48 Kilby street, Boston. 
Baltimore and Georgetown Agency, 
G. South Gay street, 


Mch 7 tf Baltimore. 


G. ATKINSON, 


* CIVIL AND MINING ENGINEER, 


Charleston, Kanawha coanty, W. Va., P. O. Box 303. 
Attention paid to Survers, ExPLorations, &c., 
and to Prams and Coxerrzuction of Worxs in the , 
Coat and Freips of the SouTHERN 
and WrsTeRn STATES. 

ReFreReNnces—Gen. Geo. 8. Greene, late Chief Eng’r ‘Croton 
Aqueduct,” N.Y. City; Hon. P. C. Wright, 59 Liberty street, 
N. Y.; J. Edw’d Bering, ¥y’r and Sup’t “ Sterling Iron Co., 
42 Pine street, N.Y. ; Dr. Edward foreman, “Smithsonian In- 
stitute,”” Washington, D. C.; Henry Biackstone, Chief Eng’r, 
Pittsburgh ; Rob’t Cravens, Iron Master, Chattanooga, etc., 
etc., etc. 


7) F. DUNNE, 


Attorney and (Counsellor at Law, 
1301 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. U., 


Paciyic Cosde—Will practice in all the Federal Courts. 


ines, and Town-Sites. 
Specialty in Patents for Lands, Mines, an marl5-ly 


R ROTHWELL, 
MINING AND CIVIL ENGINEER 
AND METALLURGIST, 
From the Imporial School of Mines, Paris, member of the 
Geological Bociety of France, etc, 


OF VICE, WILKESBARRE. PA. 


Having had large practical experience in Europe and this 
country, ia prepared to examine and report on all kinds 4 
mineral property, superintend mines, and motaliurgica 
works, assay ores, elo, 18-2-qp 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC Woxks, No. 237 Broadway. 
O CONTRACTORS.—Proposals inclosed in asealed enve- 
lope, with the title of the work aud the name of the bid- 
der indorsed thereon (aALso THE NUMGER OF THE WOBK AS IN 
THE ADVERTISEMENT), will be received at this office until Mon- 
day, July 3, 1871, at 11 o’clock a. s., for the following work : 
1—For paving Broome-st., between Broadway and Centre- 
st., with Belgian pavement, and laying cross-walks at the in- 
tersecting streets where required : 
. 2—For paving Bayard-st., between Bowery and Baxter-st., 
with Belgian pavement, and laying cross-walks at the intersect- 
ing streets where required. 
3—For paving Willett-st., from. Grand to Rivington-st., with 
Belgian pavement, and lay ng cross-walks at the intersecting 
streets where required. ; 
4~—For paving Thirty-second-st., from Becond-ave. to East 
River, with Belgian pivement, and laying cross-walks at the 
intersccting streets where required. 4 
5—For paving Forty-fifth-st., from Second-ave. to Fast River, 
with Belgian pavement, and laying cross-walks at the inter- 
secting streets where required. 
6—For paving Fifty-first-st., from Broadway to Eighth-ave., 
with Belgian pavement, and laying cross-walks at the intereect- 
ing streets where required. 
7—For paving Fifty-seventh-st., from Eighth to Ninth-1ves., 
with Belgian pavement, and laying cross-walks at the intersect- 
ing streets where required. 
8—For paving Astor-place, from Fourth-ave., to Broadway, 
with Belgian pavement, and laying cross-walks at the intersect- 
ing streets where required. 
9—For paving Eighth-t., from Fourth-ave. to Broadway, 
with Belgian pavement, and laying cross-walks at the intersect- 
ing streets where required. 
10—For sewers in Sixty-first avd Sixty-second-sts., from 
Boulevard to Ninth-ave. 
11—For sewer in One-hundred and Fifteenth-st., from Avenue 
A to First-ave. 
12—For sewer in One Hundred and Twenty-third-st., from 
Avenus A to Seccnd-ave. 
13—For outlet sewer in One Hundred and Eighth-st., from 
Hudson River to Boulevard ; to One Hundred and Tenth-st.; to 
Tenth-ave., with branches in Boulevaru and One Hundred and 
Sixth and One Hundred and Sevenhth-sts. 
14—For sewer in Sixty-fifth-st., froin First to Third-ave. 
15—For underground drains between Seventy-third and 
Fighty-first sts., and First and Fifth aves. 
16—For regulating, grading, curb, gutter and flagging Lex- 
ington-ave., from Sixty-sixth to Ninety-sixth-st. 
17—For curb, gutter and flagging First-ave., from Twenty- 
third to Thirty-fourth-st. 
18—For flagging One Hundred and Twenty-third-st., from 
Third to Fourth-ave. 
19—For flagging Fifty-ninth-st., from Ninth to Tenth-ave. 
20—For flagging Fifty-fifth-st., from Broadway to Eighth-ave. 
21—For flagging Greenwich-st., from Laight to Canal-st. 
22—For furnishing this department with granite basin-heads 
and their appurtenances. 


Blank forms of proposals, the specifications, and agree- 
ments, the proper envelopes in which to enclese the bids, and 
any farther information desired, can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Contract Clerk at this Office. 

WILLIAM M. TWEED, 


Commissioner of Public Works. 
New York, June 21, 1871. 2:t. 
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Advertisements. 


The special advantages of the ENGINEERING axp MINING 
JOURNAL, as a medium for advertisers, are so great and so 
widely known that it may seem almost needless to call attention 
to them. It is extensively circulated among the engineers of the 
country and takes a position im this respect before any other 
publication of the kind. It has a large and constantly increas- 
ing circulation among miners and mine owners, and men 
connected with mining operations generally. As it is the only 
paper in the country that makes this subject a specialty it has this 
field entirely to itself, and ts the only direct and reliable means of 
reaching this class of persons. Being kept on file by almost 
every subscriber, it is doubly valuable as a permanent means 
of keeping an advertisement before the public. It is 
nized organ of the coal trade, and is taken extensively by the 
trade throughout the country,and presents the very best means 
of reaching that very important class of men. 

Rates of Advertising. 

Tne rates of advertising, compared with those of other weekly indus- 
trial publications, are very low, especially when the class of 
consumers among which its large circulation is almost entirely 
confined, is taken into consideration. * 

Back Page.......... 40 Cents a line. 

Inside Pages ...... 25 cents a line. 

Engravings may head advertisements at the same rate per line, by 
measurement, as the letter-press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE CHALMERS-SPENCE PATENT NON- 
CONDUCTOR CO, 


HEAD OFFICE: MORGAN "TRON WORKS, NEW YORK. 
8T. LOUIS BRANCH, 
1202 & 1204 N. Second street. 
Never deteriorates. Saves20 per cent. Keeps steam per- 
fectly dry. Thirty of fhe largest Mississippi Coe have their 
boilers, pipes, etc., covered with this invaluable material. 


Che Gugineering 


AND 


MINING JOURNAL, 


In addition to the many attractive, interesting and 
valuable features already associated with this Journal 
as & 


Technical and Professional 


Organ, 
the Editors have determined to incorporate into its 
columns 


Department of Popular Science, 


containing readable articles on the latest results of sci- 
entific inquiry in every realm of knowledge. This de- 
partment is 


Added to the usual Reading Matter, 


since the “ws for it is obtained by omitting the weekly 
lists of the U. 8, Patent Office, now no longer required by 
our business, since the 


ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURAL, * 


under its present management is 
Not Connected with any 
Patent Agency. 
Boy A COPY; BEAD THE DEPARTMENT OF POPULAR 

SCIENCE : SEE THE 

GENERAL EXCELLENCE 
OF THE PAPER, AND SEND YOUR SUBSCKIPTIONS TO 

WILLARD P. WARD), Manager, 

I. O. Bow 4404, 


37 Park How, 
THOULET & C. RASCHER, MINING AND CIVIL 
9) @ Engineers, Maps, Topographical and Mining Surveys, 
Superintendence of Mines, Metallurgical and Chemical Works, 
Fxaminations and Reports on Coal and Metallic Mines, Assays, 


etc., Oriental building, 122 La Balle street, Chicago. 
\ OOD ENGRAVING 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal 
No. 87 PARK ROW, NEW YORE CITY, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BLAKE’S STONE BREAKER. 


The office of this Machine is to break Ores and Minerals of every kind into small fragments, preparatory to their further 
commainution by other machinery. 

This machine has now been in use, enduring the severest tests, for the lest ten years, during which time it has been 
introduced into almost every country on the globe, and is everywhere received with great and increasing favor as @ labor-saving 
machine of the first order. 


Illustrated circulars, fully describing the machine, with ample testimonials to its efficiency and utility, will be furnished on 
application, by letter to the undersigned. : 

aa The Patents obtained for this machine in the United States and in England having been fully sustained by the courta, 
after well contested suits in both countries, all persons are hereby cautioned not to violate them ; and they are informed that 
every machine now in use or offered for sale, not made by us, in which the ores are crushed between upright convergent 
facesor jaws actuated by a revolving shaft and fiy-wheel, are made and used in violation of our patent. 


Meh. 14-1y. BLAKE BROTHERS, New Haven, Conn. 


JOHN A. GRISWOLD, ERASTUS CORNING, JR., 
ERASTUS CORNING, OHESTER GRISWOLD. 


JOHN A. GRISWOLD & CoO., 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 
IRON VWORKES, 
TROY, N. Y. 

Bessemer Steel Works, Fort Edward Blast Furnace and Columbia Blast Furnace 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIG IRON, RAILROAD, MERCHANT AND 


SHIP LRON, 
Bessemer Steel Rails, Axles, Tyres, Shafting Plates agd Steel Forgings, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Office in New York, No. 56 Broadway. 
May 17:ly 


LEHICH ZINC COMPANY. 


GORDON MONGES, Treasurer. B. C, WEBSTER, President. 


WORKS, BETHLEHEM, PA. OFFICE, 333 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN JEWETT & SONS, AGENTS, 182 FRONT STREET, NEW YORE. 
OF SINS, SPBIITHR, SINC. 
Jun28:1y 


SPIEGELEISEN CINDER FOR BLAST FURNACES.. 


IMPROVED DIRECT-ACTING MINING LOCOMOTIVE. 


Gauge, two feet six inches or upwards ; Hight above rail, five feet four inches ; Width over all, five feet one inch ; Adapted 
to burn Anthracite or Bituminous coal or coke. 


Materials and Workmanship Equal to those in Full Gauge Railroad Locomotives. 


Guaranteed to pass curves of twenty-five feet radius and haul on a level track in good condition 
Three Hundred and Forty Gross Tons cf Cars and Load. 
For Photograph and full particulars, address M. BAIRD & CO., 


Feb:7:ly:eow Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphie. 
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STEAM PUMPS. 


HE WOODWARD 


Steam Pump Manufacturing Company, — 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ° 
WOODWARD PATENT IMPROVED SAFETY 


Steam Pump and Fire Engine. 


STEAM, WATER, AND GAS FITTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 


by Steam, Low Pressure. 

Woodward Puilding, 76 and 78 Centre street, correr Worth 
street, New York. Formerly 77 Beekman street. 
mar 14-ly GEORGE M. WOODWARD, Pres't. 


PUM Ps 


IN EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY. 


A. S. CAMERON & CO,, 


FOOT 23d STREET, E. R., 


octl8:ly NEW YORK. 


& GAMWKISON, MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam Engines 
@ Vacuum Pans, 
And ali the various con- 
nections, For sale at the 
Pomp Works, 
26, 28 and 40 First street, 
Williamsburgh, 
eepli-6m 


isx+4 Niagara Steam Pump Works. 


FIRST PREMIUM 
*2981 LALULSNI NVOIMANY 


B. Harpicx, 
No. 9 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


Sole Manufacturer of 
HARDICK’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTING 


STEAM PUMPS AND FIRE ENGINES, 
Patented in England, Belgium and France. Seud for circu- 
lar. feb-13-ly 


Fishkill Landing Machine Werks, 


Established 1853. 
FISHEILL-UN-THE-HUDSON, N. ¥. 


fron and Brass Castings, Forgings, Boilers and 
Machinerv. 


fole Manufacturers of the c:lebrated LOOMIS STEAM EN- 
GINE, with Patent Variasbie Cut-off by the Governor. 

Jobbing and Kepairs promptly attended to. 
Jas. L, TELLER, Secretary.  Mivo Sack, Presideat, 


 poptls:ly 


Also Gealers in WROUGHT IRON PIPE, BOILER TUBES, 
ete. Hotels, Churches, Factories, and Public Buildings, heated 


purposes, 


sp:18:3mos8 


NASON’S VERTICAL TUBE RADIATORS, 


my29-6m 


facturing Co. 


THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PATENT AUTOMATIC STEAM {VaCUUM 


For City Water-Works, Mines, Ka'lroads. Steamships. Brew- 
eries, Sugar Kefineries, Tauneriee, and varicus Manufacturing 


Manufactured by the Automatic Steam Vacum Purop Manu- 
Office, 86 Liberty st., New York. 


Simeon Drakr, Pres. 
bend for IMustrated 


K 


STEAM PUMPS. 


= Written communications preterred. nov2e-tf 
PUMPS GUARANTEED FOR EVERY SITUATION. 
KNOWLES & SIBLEY, THE NGINEERING 


Warehouse. 90 and 92 Liberty st., 


Works at Warren, Mass. 


OSEPH NASON & CO. 61 BEEKMAN &T., 
corner of Gold street.—WROUGHT aud CAST-IRON 
PIPES ; all kinds of STEAM and GAS FITTINGS ; Apparatus 
for WARMING and VENTILATING BUILDINGS. 
JOSEPH NASON, 


Jury 4, 1871.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


10 Barclay Street, 
IMPORTER OF 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS’ UTENSILS, 
In every variety. 


PUMP. 


Assay Balances, 
Furnaces, 
Chemicals. 

Blow Pipe Sets, 
In ceases and details, 
Crucibles, Cupels, etc. 
Also, a very large stock of choice and rare chemicals, and 
| glaesware tor use in laboratories may23 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
COBNER OF LINE AND NASSAU STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 

IgSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, AVAILABLE 
IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES IN 
TEE WORLD. 


TRANSFERS OF MONEY 10 EUROPE AND THE PACIFICO 


COAST BY TELEGRAPH. 
Interest.allowed on Deposits. 


8. PATENT OFFICE, 
Warnineton, D. C., May 26, 1871. 
On the petifion of THomas J. Cuuss of New York N. Y., 
praying for the extensicn of a patent granted to him on the 


z6tu day of August, 1857, for an improvement in Separating 
Ore. 


It is ordered that the testimony in the ease be closed on the 
25th dy of July next, that the time for filing arguments 
and the Examiner’s report bs limited to the 4th day of August 
next, aud that eaid petition be heard on the 9th day of August 


next, Any person may Oppose this extension. M. LRuGETT, 
Commi-sioner. 


8. PATENT Or FICE, 

D.C., May 11, 1571. 
On tke petition of Josepa W. Bopp, of Midland City, Michi- 
gan, Administrator of DopENHoFY, deceased, praying 
tor the extension of a patent grantes to the said Inmatt Dopen- 
HOFF, On the 18th day of August, 1857, for an imp.ovement in 
Rakitag Apparatus for Harve-terg. 

It is ordered that the testimony in the case be closed on the 
18th day of July next. that the time for filing arguments and 

the Examiner’s report be limited to the 28th day of July next, 
and that said petition be heard on the 24 day of Auyust next. 


Any person may oppose thisextension. Leaaxtr, Com- 
missioner, 


Erie 


feb-iv 


2 doors West of Broadway. 
MarTIN KLENEN, 
Circular, _ feb22 6m 


NOWLE 8’ 


A OTT, 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 
May be employed professionally as an expert on practical sub- 
jects, involving both Chemical and Mechanica) kuowledge. A 
specialist in various branches o: Techuology. Assays and Ana- 
lyses of ali kin s, Adaress, Kditorial Rooms of the ‘ Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal,’’ 37 Park Row, New York City. 


MINING JOURNAL, 


A weekly periodical containing all the news of special inter- 
est to 


CIVIL & MINING ENGINEERS, 
as well as many deecriptions nl iliustrations of New Ma- 
CHINERY for 


MICHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
The full and accurate weekly repo:ts of the Miuing and 
Trausportation Companies engaged in 

THE COAL TRADE 

give it a Fisanctat VaLve which has gained for it an exten- 
sive circulation among Manufacturers and all Coal Dealers and 
buyers in the count#y. An excellent 

ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
or the branches to which it is specially devoted, as it reaches 
the SUPERINTENDENTS, PROPRIETORS and ENGINEERS. 


Price $4 per Annum. 
Specimen copies free. Address 


WILLARD P. WARD, 


Manager. 
No, 37 Park Row, New 


H. VAN DER WEYDE, M. D., 


(Late Professor of the N. Y. Medical College, of Mechanics, etc., 
at the Cooper Institute, aud of Industriai Science at the 
Girard College, Philadelphia.) 


Analytical & Consulting Chemist and 
Engineer. 
887 Pacific avenue, above Grand avenue, Broo 


Office ENGINEKING AND Minine JOURNAL, 37 Park Row, New 
York City. 


NEW YORK. 


A NI 


ONV SUZIS 


= 


P. O. Box 4404. 


HENRY kK. WORTHINGTON. 
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MINING MACHINERY. ETC. ENGINES, IRON WORK, ETC. 


MACHINISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


N INING MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. MAN- 
UFaCTURED BY MOREY & SPERRY. 
ie 


al 


TODD & RAFFERTY. 


GENERAL 


MACHINERY MERCHANTS, ENGINEERS, AND MA- 
CHINISTS, 


Manutacturers of Stationary and Por 
and Boilers ; also Flax, Tow, 
ROPE MACHINERY® 
MILL GEARING, 
SHAFTING. 


Lathes, Planers, Drills, Chucks, etc. Iron and Brass Os. 
ings. Judson & Snow’s Patent Governors constantly on han . 
OFFIOK AND WAREROOMS, 10 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y. 
Office and Works, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Josrrn C. Topp Oct-27-tf, Purp Rarrenry 


u UE AND REFINED GELATINE 


HOWLAND PATENT ROTARY BATTERY COOPER HEWITT, M Co., 
of 12stamps. It requires no frame to put it up, Guaranteed NO. 171 BURLING SLIP, NEW , YORK, 
Oo crusn °*% to3 tons per day to the stamp. The best Bat- “ 
tery ever used for amalgamating gold, or crushing silver ores, | 2@* 10m, Braziers? Rods, Wire Rods, Rivet and 
dry orwet. Can be put up on amine in runoiug order for Machinery Iron, Iron and Stee}: 
one-half the price of the straight battery, and in three days ‘ ‘ 
after its arrival atthe mine. 12-stump battery, 20,000 pounds, Wire of all Kinds, Copperas, 
with frame complete; 6-stamp battery, 7,060 pounds. Every &e., 


RAILROAD IRON, COOPER WROUGHT 
RATLE N, TRO} 
CALIFORNIA STAMP MILLS, GIRDERS, N BEAMS AND 
All the various styles of Pans, Amalgamators, Rock Breakers, 
Separators, Settlers, Concentrators, Dry or Wet, for working | Martin Cast-Steel, Gun-Barrel and Compo- 
Gold, Silver or Copper Ores, the same as built in Californiaand nent Iro 
at lower prices. SHOES AND DIES mace of the best white iron. n, 


B. F 
PATENT IMPROVED 


PRESSURE BLOWER, 


* FoR CUPOLA FURNACES AND FORGES. 


Also mannfacturer of the Stnartevant Patent Improved Fan 
Blower and Exhaust Fan. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

B. F. STURTEVANT, 72 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 

n29:ly 


LYOn, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Patent Portable Hydraulic Jacks 


and Punches. 
470 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


For Raising meavy 
Weights, such as Lo- 


comotives Boilers, | Sond sizes and we wil] make patterns and forward Shoes and PUDDLED AND REFINED CHARCOAL BLOOMS 
Guns, Heavy Machin- | Dies at low prices. Engines, Boilers and fixtures, and other 2.2 ‘ 
ery, Wrecking Pur-| Machinery made to order. Also, Howland’s Patent Rotary Valve Ringwood Anthracite and Charcoal] 
poses, putting togeth- | Double or Single Engines. ° Pig Iron 

er Water and Gas| frons for the best California stamp mill, straight battery. g. ° 

Pipes, pushing off| complete. Also, Irons for low mortar, old sty!e mill, aud ail Works at Trenton and Ringwood, NW. J, 
Cranks avd Propel- | other kinds. May 17:1 
Chai 8, Address SEY & SP L 

setting up Rigging,or) Jan 10:y 95 Liberty Street New-York. A ERT BRIDGHS, 


Pulling Stumps, 
Punching and Shear- 
ing Iron, Die-Sink- 
ing, etc. 

IMPROVED 
PATENT HYDRAU- 
LIC JACKS, that ruo 
out their entire 


length in a Hor1zonrat or any other position. 
PATENT HYDRAULIC PUNCH, 
For Panching Iron, Die-Sinking, etc. Ap 12;ly 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ROOT’S SAFETY BOILER. Railway and Mining Supplies and Mach‘nery. 


THE BEST IN THE MARENRT. 


‘sdumg ‘sf 


4ING 


CREENING 
ATING ORES 


Hot and Cold Punched Nuts, Bolts, Lag Serews and 
Washers. 


ikXrom’s Dry Ore Separator and Concentrator 
Oatrivals all others in its Simplicity and 
in the perfect manner in which it Con- 
centrates the various Ores. 

Minerals and Ores in which the difference otf 

specific gravity is so slight and which 
are also sometimes in such fine par- 
ticles as to defy separation by 


any other machinery or 

method, are readily 

separated by this 
Concentrator. 
it Is warranted also to separate diamonds and 
other precious stones from sand and peb- 
bles.—A feat never before xaccomplish- 

ed by machinery. 


Mr. W. Beme t, of Georgetown, Col., concentrating Silver 
ores, says: “ {am satisfied your machines can not be beaten; 
they are simple. require no power (comparatively,) and do not 
get out of order ”’ 

A comparison is challenged between the results obtained 
by the approved methods of water concentration and the com- 
plete system of dry-ore conceutration in the amount of ore 
saved, quantity concentrated, economy of working, and com- 


Ball’s Patent ‘Yciescope Jack. 
NO. 46 CORTLANDT STREET, 


P. Box, 2818, New 
For Pamphlets with Price-List and Testimonials. Aug Yous 
Address KOOT STEAM-ENGINE CO., 


april;18:3mos New York. 
J CLAYTON’S 


Patent Fly Wheel 


STEAM. PUMP, 


STEAM ENGINE 
COMBINED, 


These pumps are the 
cheapest first-class pumps 


Institute, 1870. 


THE ALLEN ENGINE WORKS, 


Fourth Av. and 130th and 131st Streets, 
New York City. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTER’S GOVERNOR, 


fort of the oper ‘tors and workmen. in the market. The Allen Boiler, and 
Xo. B10 Tldridge street, New York, where they may sco s| All sizes made to order st short notice, STANDARD STRAIGHT-EDGES, 
own CLAYION, 26° 26 Water ct, Surface-Plates, and Angle-Pliates. 
For information and circulars, apply to Novig-tf Brooklyn, ¥. awarded at the Fair of the American 
No. 210 Eldridge street, New York City. Office ; 60 & 52 John street, New York, Send for an IDustrated Circular, decl-ly 


2d Avenue, cor 2sth Street, Four First Premiums, American 
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Advertisements. 4 


Advertisements admitted on this page at the rate of &0 cents per 
line. Engravings may head advertisements at the same rate 
per line, by measurement, as the letter press, 


COAL SHIPPERS. 
w= FOWLER & SNOW. 


Wilkesbarre and Lehigh Coal, 
FOR STEAM AND FAMILY USE. 


THE BISHOP GUTTA-PERCHA WORKS, 


422, 424 & 426 East 25th St., Office at Pactory, New York. 


SAMUEL C. BISHOP, Proprietor, 
The only manufacturer in the United States of every variety of goods, made from Pure Gutta Percha. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLBS. 
Submarine Wires, insulated for Mining and Blasting use. ; : 
Telegraph and Electric Wires for office and other uses, of all sizes ; Cotton and Silk Covered Wires, of sll sizes ; Bishop’s Com- 
pound Cordage for air lines and outside connections ; Underground Wires, covered with Gutta-Percha and Lead protection ; 
Underground Wires, with fibre and Bishop’s Compounds. , 
Any kind required made to order. 3 
In addition to Telegraph and Electric Goods, I make ali kinds of Pure Gutta-Percha geods, such as Belting for use in Water; 


: 
= . Sheet for Surgical use ; shect for various Mechanical uses ; Lining for Acid and Chemica) Baths ; Bottles, Pitchers, and Funnels 
Boom No, 49, 111 BROADWAY, (Trinity Building), for Acids; Tissue Sheets for Caps and Hats ; Soda and Beer Pipe ; Bosses for Flax Machinery, etc., etc. 
jant-l +B TF SOWLER, N. B.—TILLOTSON & CO., 8 Dey street, New York, and BLISS, TILLOTSON & CO., 247 South Water street, Chicago, are 
“aD i- ‘ 


General Agents for the sale of any Telegraph and Electric Goods made by me, at Factory prices. 
JOHN THOKNLEY, 603 Chestaut street, Philadelphia, Pa., is Agent for the sale of any goods made by me-at Factory prices. 
See” Orders also received at Factory for all kinds made. 
Any goods of my manafacture, “excepting Telegraph and Electric Goods,”’ are for sale in New York, by H. G. NORTON & CO., 
26 Park Place; RUBBER CLOTHING Co., 347 Broadway ; D. HODGMAN, 27 Maiden Lane, New York. sepl3:im, 


LOUIS T. SNOW. 
HE NEWBURGH ORREL COAL COMPANY. 


Mines at Newburgh, Preston Co., W. Va. 
Company's Office, No. 628. Gay St. Baltimore, Md. 
C. OLIVER 
CHAS. Becretary 
Thies Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 


Fy WORKS. OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


market prices. Facutty.—F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., ; 
It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas fron of 2, of go BROO LYN, N. 
illuminating power, and of remarkable purity;one bushel of} gteam Pumping Engines, single and Duplex, Worthington’s T. EGLESTON, Jn., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy ; 


lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with alarge amount of coke of 
good quality. 

It has been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to the 
Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Companies 
of New York, the Brooklyn and Citizens’ Gas Light Companies 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., theBaltimore Gas Light Company of Balti- 
mem Md., and Providence Gas Light Company, Providence, 
R.L 

The best dry coals shipped, and the promptest attenticn 
given to orders. sep2l-ly 


Lemma BROTHERS, Sole Agents of the original 


: nes, Con- VINTON, E. M., Civil and Mining Engineer ; C. F. CHANDLER, 

ais cat for | Pu. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry ; JOHN TORREY, 
Marine Engines; Blowing Engines; Vacuum Pumps, Sta-| M.D., LL.D., Botany ; C. A. JOY, Pu. D., General Chemistry ; 
oer = a Steam Fire Engines ; Boiler Feed Pumps, W. G. PECK, LL.D., Mechanics ; J. H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., 
MINING PUMPS, Mathematics; O. N. ROOD, A.M., Physics; J. 8. 

M.D. LL.D., Geology and Paleontology. Regular courses in 
Civil and Mining Engineering ; Metallurgy; Geology and Natu- 
ral History; Analytical and Applied Chemistry. Special stu- 
dents received for any of the branches taught. Barticular at- 
tention paid to Assaying. For further information and cata- 
logues, apply to 


DR. ©. F. CHANDLER, 
nov2l-ly-is Dean of the Faculty. 


EW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COM. 


Spring Mountain Lehigh Coal. 
Extensively used for Smelting Iron. 
Rooms, 28 and 30 Trinity Building, 


NY. 
FEW YORK. oldest and largest manufacturers in the 
Ww ILKESBARRE COAL, DELIVERED DIRECT Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, 
from the Mines of ai Adapted to Mechanical Purposes, Te 
i invite the attention of all who are interested in the sale or use 
The Wilkesbarre Coaland Iron Co., cf such articles to the high standard quality and low prices of 
Water Meters, Oil Meters; Water Pressure Engines. 
or Sox of Steam and Gas Pipe, Valves, Fittings, etc. Iron and | various manufactures, comprising 
HOBOKEN AND JERSEY CITY. Castings. 4 F Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Leading Hose, Suction Hose, 
OFFICE: Sarena for Circular. Car Springs, Wagon Springs, Billiard Cushions, 
— 80 Broadway, New York. , H. BR. WORTHINGTON, Grain Drill Tubes, etc., etc., etc., 
apl-ly , ‘ febl-ly 59 Beekman street, New York. “TEST” HOSE 
HE DESPARD COAL COMPANY OFFER THEIR 


; made expressly for the use of Steam Fire Engines, and will 
LAFLIN & RAND 9 stand a pressure of 400 pounds per square inch. Officers of 


POWDER CO., 21 Park Row, opposite Astor | Fire Departments requiring new hose, will find this much 
House, New York, superior in strength and quality to any other. 


Superior DESPARD COAL to Gas Light Companies through- 
out the country. 


MINES IN HARRISON COUNTY, West Virginia. eo 


PATENT SOLIL EMEKY VULOANITE WHEELS, a com- 
Wharves, Locust Point, invite attention to their facilities for deliveri ) 
Company's Office, No. 29 South at.} Baltimore. ng position of rubber and emery, making a very hard uniform sub- 
AGENTS : 


stance of the nature of stone throughout. These wheels for 
. ] POWDER grinding and polishing metals, “‘gumming’”’ saws, etc., are the 
5 most economical and effective tools that can be used. 
WAREHOUSE, 37 AND 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
§ AFETY FUSE JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. - 
’ ape lists and further information may be obtained by 
BLECTRICAL BLASTING otherwise on spplication. 

APPARATUS, &c., 

eside agencies and magazines — g PEEK NEW 


FOR MINES. 


PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. $2 Pine street, New York. BANGS 
& HORTON, No. 31 Doane atreet, Boston. 

Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name Manhattan 
Gas Light Oo., New York; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., New 
York ; 5 ersey City Gas Light Oo., Jersey City, N. J.; Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co., Washington, D. 0. Portland Gas Light Co., 
Portland, Maine. 

Say” Reference to them is requested. may30-ly 


EWIS AUDENRIED & CO., MINERS AND SHIP- 
pers of the following celebrated 
ANTHRACITE COALS. 


From Philadelphia and the Mines, 
Diamond, Red Ash; Spoum, Red Ash; Onouarp, Pink Ash; 


Broap Movunrarn, White Ash ; Locust Mountain, White Ash ; 3 MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SHAPES OF 
Biacx Heatu, White Ash; Old Company’s Lehigh; Wilkesbarre. aes - 
From Port Johnston and Jersey City, Z E R R ] K 
Old Co.’s Lehigh, Hazleton, Wilkesbarre, and Shenandoah Coals. =— > 
superior 3 FOR IRON WORKS, LIME KILNS, FANNERS, 
SEMI-BITUMINOUS, GEORGES CREEK, GEORGES CREEK, 3 a &c., kc. 
at Philadelphia. at Baltimore. at Alexandria. > «4 s Particular attention given to the manufacture of linings for 
205 Walnut street, Philadelphia; 14 Kilby street, Boston, 34 West- S @€@e4 - = Cupola Furnaces. 
G B. LINDERMAN «& CO., é = = and Rauge Linings of every description to order. 
MIN + ate SS 
VOID LEAD POISON .—Tix-Linrp Leap Pipex is the only 
Sugar Loaf, Lehigh Coal. 8¢4 NG & A water-pipe in the market which combives safety to health 
OFFICE, 60 TRINITY BUILDING, ga \ . Dg, and making perfectly tight joints. Wa- 
may23-ly 111 BROADWAY N ter flows through it as pure as if drawn 


through silver. It is approved by all the 
leading chemists and physicians in the 

country; slso, the Water Commissioners of 
New York, Brooklyn and Boston. In eddi- 
tion to the plumbing of houses, it is 


Or BRO.’S & CO., CROSS CREEK COLLIERY MIN- 
ers and Shippers of the Celebrated 


Cross Creek Free Burning Lehigh Red Ash 


3 largely used in conveying water fro 

COAL. and Price 16 cents pound 
sizes. cu 
FROM THEBUOK MOUNTAIN VEIN. Locomotive, for use in Colleres, Mines, ete of cous ty saat, tree 
Philadelphia, No. 341 Walnut street. Se _ te street, between Canal and Grand streets, New York. Also, 
. manufacturers of Bloc n Pipe, Lead Pipe, Sheet , Sol- 
Drifton, Jeddo P. O., Luzerne Co., Pa. CARL DITTMAR’S der, &c, ORDERS SoLicrrep. 4 
Agent in New York, SAMUEL BONNELL, Jr., 
Room 43, Trinity Building, PATENT 8. PATENT OFFICE, 
feb-ly 111 Broadway. 


Wasatnoton, D. C., May, 26, 1871. 
D U A L I N On the petition.of Cuarites H. Sayre of Utien, New York, 
© 


praying for the extension of a patent granted to him on the 


25th day of August, 1857, for an improvement in Culti: . 
NEW EXPLOSIVE, It is ordered that the testimony in the case be om pay 


EQUAL IN STRENGTH TO NITRO-GLYCERINE, saFER | %t4 G8) of July next, that the time for filing arguments and 


AMUEL BONNELL, JR., OFFERS FOR SALE HIS 
SUGAR ChKEEK and HONEY BROOK 


COALS, 


OFFICE: THAN GUN-POWDER. the Examiner’s report be limited to the 4th day of August next, 
a ” and that said petition be heard on th 
43 and 45 TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, Factory and Office, Neponset, Mass. Any person aay oppose this td tye ee 
New Yorr. Jan:ly mh 21:3m 


M. D. Leccerr, Commissioner. 
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